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Prom MANUSCRIPT to BOOKSTALL: 
the, COST of PRINTING and BINDING BOOKS, with the 
DISCUSSED. 





THODS of PUBLISHING them EXPLAINED and 


Ey ith F rontispiece. Price 58. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. TYPEWRITTEN at 


moderate cost, and returned with ESTIMATE for PRINTING 

and BINDING, with SPRCIMEN PAGE (in style and type recom- 
mended) FREE. 

London: Sovtuam & Co., 29 


. Paternoster Row, B.C. 


OPULAR WRITERS of FICTION 


wishing to secure the most extensive COPYRIGHTED 
PUBLICATION obtainable in United States, Canada, and elsewhere, 
should neato with P. F. Cottier, 521, West Thirteenth Street, 


New York C 7 
TYPE-WRITING. | 
AUTHORS PUBLISHERS, &c.— 


Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS, carefully ond prom tly 
typewritten by Rayxng & Co., 40, Norfo'k ~~ — Strand, \ 
Private room for dictation. Highest 


‘HE FLEET STREET TYPEWRITERS 


, FLEET orn E.c, 
—_ % ‘harges. Hi ghest Speed. 
Every kind of Typewriting” Work Done. 
Price List :—115, Fleet Street. London. 


CATALOGUES 
JPOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly pnaplied on moderate terms. 
LOG ton on application. 
DULA v & CO., 37, Sono Square. 


PAEDEKE RS & BADDELEY’S 


TOURISTS’ GUIDE BooKs. 
New fu ally Gutayies c oy sent post free on applies ation. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Square, Lonpox, W. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
li, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


20, SOUTH FREDERICK ‘STREET, EDINBURGH. 
CATAL OGU TES post free on epplication. 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 


45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Oppesite the British Museum), 


Supplies all Forsiey Booxs and Perropicats at the most 
moderate prices. 
( ‘atalogues on application. 


ENCY FO? AMERICAN BOOKS. 


(;.?. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 


r, and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Strect, New 
jth aud 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
u — of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
peseute by their Branch House in London for jilling, on the most 
‘vourable terms, orders 7 an own STANDARD PUBLICA- 


TIONS, and for ALL AM =~ 
CATALOGUES cunt on eopl a N BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 














LAW LECTURES. 
THE LIVERPOOL BOARD of LEGAL 


STUDIES are Ret to receive APPLICATIONS by 
Gentlemen willing to ~ ry in Liverpool, a COURSE of TEN 
LECTURES (with Classes) o: 

(a) TQUITY. 

(b) COMMON LAW. 

The Courses will be consecutive, extending from January to June. 
Fee, Fifty Guineas a Course, with an allowance for travelling ex- 
penses. Applications to be sent in on or before the 3rd July. 

Address the Hoy. Secretary, Liverpool Board of Legal Studies, Law 
Library, Liverpool. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL 


VICTORIA _UNIV ERSITY). 


ROSCOE CHAIR OF ART. 

The Council invite APPLICATIONS for a PROFESSORSHIP of 
ARCHITEC CTURE. Fixed Endowmert £375 per annum, with share 
of fees from students, and other emoluments. The Professor will con- 
duct Architecture Classes at the College, and will likewise act as 
Director upon the representative Maxacine Boarp r »pointed to 
Conduct the newly constituted SCHOOL of ARCHITECTURE and 
APPLIED ARTS for the City of Liverpool, supported from funds set 
apart for T and © 1 Instruction, The appointment 
will be for en and the Professor will be re-eligible. Applications, 
with testimonials, must be lodged with the Recistrar by or before 
July 25.—For further details apply to the Registrar, University 
College, Liverpool. __ 











UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUNDEE. 
ST. ANDREW'S UNIVERSITY. 


CHAIR OF CHEMISTRY. 

The Council of the College will shortly proceed to APPOINT a 
PROFESSOR to occup the above Chair, recently rendered vacant. 

The successful Candidate will be required to enter upon his duties 
on October Ist. 

Applications, accompanied by thirty copies of Testimonials, with 
references, should be sent to the undersigned. not ier than 7th July. 

_For fu: sther information apply to R. ERR, Secretary. 


(UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUNDEE. 


ST. ANDREW'S UNIVERSITY. 








CHAIR OF ANATOMY, 


The Council of the College will shortly proceed to APPOINT a 
PROFESSOR to cooune the above Chair, recently rendered vacant. 
by es Candidate will be required to enter upon his duties 
on October 
The salary is £350, with swothints of the Fees. 
thirty copies of Testimonials, should 
be sent to the undersigned, al later than as wv ly. 
For further information ‘apply to 





» Ke FRR, Secretary. 








| [) NIVERSITY | of GLASGOW. 


LECTURESHIP ON CIVIL LAW. 


The University Court of the University of G lasgow will, at an earl 
date, proceed to the APPOINTMENT of a LECTURER on CIVI 


The Salary attached to the Lectureship has been fixed at £200 per 
annum, and the appointment is to date from Ist October next. 

The Lecturer will be required to deliver during each Winter Session 
a course of not less than 80 Lectures, which shall be available both for 
Arts Students and for Students qualifying for the degrees of B.L. and 


Tw enty p’ »wrinted copies of Applications and eptinentals should be 
lodged with the undersigned on or before 27th July next. 


Auan E. Charenton, 
— \ of the Glasgow Univ ersity Court, 
» West Regent Street, Glasgow. 





[{DUCATION.—Particulars as to best 


University or Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at 
home or abroad, may be obtained (free of charge) by sending a state- 
tr nt + requirements to R. J, Bervor, M A., 8, Lancaster Place, 
8 ranc 


DE. KLEIN has n now added to the CIVIL 


SERVICE INSTITUTE, at 110, © ‘annon- retract, E.C.,a REGIS- 
TRATION BUREAU for the Clerical and Scholastic Professions. 
Principals of Schools at Home and Abroad, sete ctors, Vicars, and 
Assistant Teachers, may confidently rely upon the Doctor's long and 
varied experience in professional matters being placed promptly at 
their disposal. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 


MEN in all pote, williog to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving ful particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, &c ; schools also ./) o_o —Address 
Mr. G. B. Srocker, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, V 











BRITISH MUSEUM.—ASSYRIAN 


SCULPTURES.—Statuettes of Sennacherib, Assurbanipal, and 
his Queen. Also reduced Facsimiles of the unique and beautiful 
“Garden Scene,” Winged Human-headed Lion and Bull, &c. Modelled 
from the famous Nineveh Sculptures, and made i in Porcelain (parian). 

pa ee , and faithful reproductions.”—<A thenaeum, Oct. 7, 1893. 


ptive es Roady on application to AL¥RED Jarvis (Sole Pub- | 


Deseri 
lisher), 3, Ww ilies oad, London, N. W. 


~ | RRITISH MUSEUM, BLOOMSBURY. 
EVENING OPENING. 


During the Month of JULY, the Galleries usually open from 8 to 
10 p.m. will he CLOSED during those hours for Repairs to the Electric 
Light Plant, and will be OPEN from 6 to 8 p.m. instead, 

E. Maunpr Tuompson 
Principal Librarian and Secretary. 
British Museum, 26th June, 1824, 





ASSIS TANCE WANTED. 


The undermentioned Cases, nie which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistauce will be 
gladly received by C. 8. Loc, Secretary, 15, Buckingtam 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 


15,405.—A_ Northern Committee ask for £5 3s.. to meet contrilutions 
from the clergy and district visitor and the Friendly Female Society, 
to complete an allowance of 7s. weekly for an aged widow, who has 
worked for one firm of employers 30 years, but owing to approaching 
cataract can now earn nothing. 





16,354.—£5 4s. wanted, to supplement the contributions of relatives 
towards the maintenance of an aged and iutirm couple in the “* Homes 
of the Aged Poor,” where they have been more than three years. 





17,757.—Required £2 8s., to complete an allowance of 8s. a week for 
six months for a widow of a superior class, who, owing to increasing 
blindness, is no longer able to support herself. Ilas worked hard all 
ad life as ladies’ outfitter, and supported her father during his life- 
me. 





17,923.—Help is required to send a yerr respectable man toa Conva- 
lescent Home and he Ip family while he is away. He has been ill four 
months ; club-pay now reduced to 5s. a week. C tt aracter thoroughly 
good, No relations able to _ £3 Lis. required. 





854.—It is wished to raise £6 1s. 4d. towards a pe nsion for a widow 
of. a chip? 's captain who died in 1853. Since that date she maintained 
herself in a most respectable position till her failing eyesight forced 
her to give up work, She is now 75 years old, and all her relations a:e 
dead. A friend has premised to cover the rent, and a charity for the 
widows of seameu will contribute £3 a year. She is a most respectable 
and deserving old person. 





17,005.—Wanted, £4 l1s., to provide a weekly allowance for a very 
respectable widow, aged 66. Her husband died 30 years ago, and since 
then she has supporte: «l herself and partly supported her aged mother 
by needlework. Failing eyesight and rheumatism have now totally 
—o her. A —_— allows her 2s, a wee 





MUDIE’s 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum, 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at th 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage, 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free, 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand, a 
greatly Reduced Prices, 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 


10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria 8t., E.C 





IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


NEWSPAPERS. MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 


&c.—KING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class I’ rinte rs 
and Publishers, 12. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court. Fleet Street, E.¢ 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
illustrated or other Journals, and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 16 or .2 page Journals at one operation, 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertisiog 
and Publishing Departments conduct 
275 Telegraph, * 


Telephone 2759, ‘A fricanism, London.” 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


LIstT. 


NOTICK—A New Serial 
Story by Mrs. ANNIE 
EKDWARDES 14s 
commenced in the JULY 
Number of “TEMPLE 
BAR, entitled “THE 
ADVENTURESS.” 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


Contents for JULY, 1891. 
I. THE ADVENTURESS. Chaps. I.-IV. 
II. WHERE HUGLI FLOWS. 
IIT. SOME RECOLLECTIONS of YESTERDAY. 
IV. THE WORLD’S WAY. 
V. WHILE JOANNA WAS AWAY. 
VI. LIFE’S CONTRASTS. 
Vil. A CHAT WITH MR3. LYNN LINTON, 
VIII. EIGHTEEN CENTURIES AGO. 
1X, THE LAST DAYS of EDMUND YATES. 
X. BALLAD of GLUNFINNAN. 
XI. DANTE and TENNYSON. 
XII. COMRADESHIP. 
XII. AN INTERLOPER. Chaps. XXU-XXIV. 
XIV. TO-MORROW and TO-MORROW. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 


AN INTERLOPER. 


By FRANCES MARY PEARD, 
Author of “‘ The Baroness,” &c 
In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHILCOTES,” &e. 


A TROUBLESOME 


PAIR. By LESLIE KEITH, Author of “’Lisbeth,” 
&c. In 3 vols., crown Svo. 
NOW READY. 


VICTIMS of FASHION. 


By A. M. GRANGE. In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 


The POWER of the PAST 


By ESME STUART, Autbor of “ Joan Vellacott,” 
&e. In 3 volé., crown Svo. 
“A strong and and very gocd novel,”’—Svolsman, 


NOW READY. 
IF MEN WERE WISE. 
Fy E. L. SHAW. Ia 8 vols., crown 8vo. 
“*Ad-tinctly clever aad promising piece of work. Well 
written, and wuha plct of consideretic strepyth as well as 
interes’.""~ Daily Telegraph. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. _ 


NOVELS OF MARIE CORELLI. 
THELMA, 
A ROMANCE of TWO WORLDS. 
VENDETTA, 
ARDATAH. 
WOR MWOOD. 
THE sOUL of LILITH. 


Each in 1 vol,, crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 


RicHarp Beym: ky & Son, New Burlington Street 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN begs to announce 
a NEW SERIES of POPULAR NOVELS, 
to be entitled the PIONEER SERIES, to consist 
of Origi One-Volume Novels, modern in treatment 
and subject. They will be exquisitely got up in a handy 
and convenient form, in ornamental paper cover, with a 
Japancse design after Utomaro, at 2s. 6d. per Volume 
net ; or, bound in limp cloth, 3s. net. The Volumes will 
be supplied to the Trade on terms which do not admit of 
Discount to the public, in order to do away with the 
unpleasant uncertainty of knowing what really is the 
cash price of a book. The followiog Volumes have n 
arranged for, the first of which will be published early in 
JULY, to be followed by others at short intervals. 

Vol. I, JOANNA TRAILL, SPINSTER. By 

Ayniz E. Hoipswortu. 
Vol, II. ls +5 MANDEVILLE’S HUS- 


Vol.III. THE WINGS of ICARUS. By 


Laurence Atma TapeMa. 


Vol. IV. | ALTAR of EARTH. By Thymol 
ONK. 


By the Author of “AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.” 
MY PARIS NOTE-BOOK. 


In 1 vol., demy 8vo, price 14s. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* * My Paris Note-Book’ is one of those 
exceptiovally delightful books the manifold fascination of which it is 
difficult to exemplify by quotation....There isa rich fund of amuse- 
ment and instruction in this brilliantly written work.” 


THE ROMANCE of an EMPRESS. 
CATHERINE IL. of RUSSIA. From the French of 
K. WALISASWSKI. A New Edition in 1 vel., with 
Portrait, 7s. 6d. ee ee 
TWO NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 
The MERCHANT of KILLOGUE 


By EDMUND DOWNEY (F. M. Attes), 
Author of “Through Green Glasses.” In 3 volumes. 


THE POTTER'S THUMB. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 
Author of “ From the Five Rivers.” In 3 volumes. 

ST. JAMESS GAZETTE.—“We are inclined to regard ‘The 
Potter's Thumb’ as one of the best novels of Indian life ever written ; 
and the author as entitled to rank with the most accomplished 
novelists of this generatian.” 


NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
BLESSED ARE THE POOR. 


(Les Vrais Riches.) 
By FRANCOIS CorPhE, 
Trans at<d from the French by WINIFRED HEATON. 
With an Introduction by T. P. O°>CONNOR. 
Post Svo, cloth extra,"3s, 6d, 


The STORY of a MODERN WOMAN. 
By ELLA HEPWORTH DIXON. 
Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 6s. 

ACADEM V'.—“‘ It is one of the best-written books which have 
appeared of late, whether by writers of * the larger latitude’ or other- 
wise. It shows altogether exceptional promise, and is written with 
reserve, dignity, grace, sobriety, and power. The two closing chapters 
have that largeness, whether we say ‘ of atmosphere,’ ‘ of touch,’ which 
we find in the masters only.” 


A SUPERFLUOUS WOMAN. 


A NEW EDITION. Price 63. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—" A vovel upon which has been expended 
an infinity of thought, and the pages of which betray a capacity for the 
analysis of human feelings and emotions but rarely met with.” 


A CONSPIRACY of SILENCE. By 


G. COLMORE, Author of “A Daughter of Music,” &c, 
New Edition. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


THE NOVELS OF IVAN TURGENEV.—VoL I. 
RUDIN. Translated from the Russian 


by CONSTANCE GARNETT. With a Portrait of the 
Author. 1’mo, cloth, 3s. net. 
SCOTSMAN.—* The chery is as charming as it is simple, and it has 
a keenness of interest which never flags, and a charm which remains 
with the reader when the book has been laid aside.” 


HEINEMANN’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY. 
Edited by EDMUND GO3SE. 


THE GRANDEE. By Don Armando 
PaLACIO VALDES, Au‘hor of “Froth.” Translated 
from the Spanish by Rachel Challice, With an 
Introduction by the Kditor. Cloth, 8s. 6d.; paper 
cover, 23. 6d. 


ONDON : 








L 
| WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bevrorv Srreet, W.C. 


~ 





Sampson Low, Marston & Company’ 
ie NEW BOOKS. a 


“One of Mr. Blackmore's ‘Resh"<Geennear Review. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF LORNA DOONE.” 
Now Ready, a Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d., of 


“ SPRINGHAVEN y? by B.D. Blackmore, 


Of “BSpringhaven”’ the Saturday Review says: “ The story 
is one of Mr. Blackmore’s best. A fine touch of romanc; 
reveals the author of * Lorna Doone’ on almost every page. 
quaced The portraits of Nelson and Napoleon are marvellously 
true and lifelike.” 

“* Splendid’ and ‘g*o:ious’ are strong terms, but they are 
scarcely too strong for application to some parts of ‘ Spring- 
haven.’......The story is among the author’s best ; and to read 
itis a most invigorating tonic.””—I//ustrated London News, 





TRAVELS AMONGST AMERICAN 
INDIANS: their Ancient Earthworks and Temples. 
Including a Journey in Guatemala, Mexico, and Yucatan; 
and a Visit to the Ruins of Patimamit, Utatlav, Palenque, 
and Uxmal. By Vice-Admiral LINDESAY BRINE 
(Member of Council of the Royal Geographical and Hak. 
lust Societies), Author of ‘‘The Taepivg Rebellion in 
China: a Narrative of its Rise and Progress.” With? 
Maps, § Plans, 28 Full-page and 12 Text Cuts. 1 vol, 
demy 8vo, cloth, 2is. 

“A pleasantly-writt-n narrative of his visit to these strange 
places.””— Times. 


CHINA to PERU: Over the Andes. 
A Journey through South America. By Mrs. HOWARD 
ae Authoress of *‘ Forty Thousand Miles Over 





d and Water,” “ Newfoun¢land to Cochin China,” «ce. 
With A dix by Colonel HO WARD VINCENT, C.B., 
M.P. ith numervus Llustra‘ions. Crown Svo, cloth, 
7s. 61. [ Next week. 


IN the LAND of the TUI: My Journal 
in New Zealand. By Mrs. ROBERT WILSON. Ilus- 
trated. Crown Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

* These charming p2ges.’’—Scotsman, 


REMINISCENCES of an INDIAN 
POLICE OFFICIAL. By T. C. ARTHUR. Fully 
Idustrated. Demy 8vv, cloth, 16s. 

* We have to thank Mr. Arthur for a v-ry interesting and 
informing book, the illustrations to which are instinct with 
life and reality.’”’—Daily Chronicle, 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


SARAH. By Sydney Christian, Author 
of “ Lydia.” In 2 vols., cloth, 12s. 
“A graceful book, fu'l of charming and whimsical touches, 
and written with a decided distinction of style.’’— Athenaeum. 
** At last we have a story of a woman and of a womanhood 
which may be read with satisfaction ani pleasure ‘Sarah:a 
Survival,’ is a remarkable work in every sense—extremely 
clever...... written in admirable Epglish...... abounds in humour 
of a quiet, delectable kind.... ..‘ Sarah ’ i 


* isa gem.”— World. 
A BAIREUTH PILGRIMAGE. By 
EDITH E. CUTHELL. 2 vols., crown Svo, cloth, 12s. 

“ Persons who know not their Wagaer, but who yet intend 
goiog to Baireuth this summer, may zead Mr. Cuthell’s book 
with s»me profit. They wi!l find therein the story of most cf 
the = operas.” —Daily Chronicle. s 

“A stor that will unquestionably intzrest a large circle of 
readers,””—Scotsman. 


FIRE ISLAND. By George Manville 
FENN, Author of “‘The Black Bar,” &c. Numerous 
Lilustrations. Crowa 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The EMIGRANT SHIP. By W. Clark 
RUSSELL, Author of ** The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” &c. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vy. cloth, 63. 

“The story is capitally tvl4, and full of fresh interest.” 


Athenaeum. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE. 


JULY NUMBER. 
THE NORTH SHORE of MASSACHUSETTS. (Illustrated.) By 
obert Grant. 
THE GETTYSBURG WEEK. By Philip Schaff, D.D. om 
AMONG the TARAHUMARIS, the AMERICAN CAVE DWEI- 
LERS. (Illustrated.) By Carl Lumholtz. : 
JOHN lance, SOUTHERNER. Chaps. 4347. By George W. 
Cable, 


THE FRENCH in HOLLAND. Painted by Frango'‘s Flamené. 
With Full-Page Illustration (Froutispiece) and Portraits ot 
Flameng. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. : 

A MAN WITHOUT a MEMORY. (With Dlustration.) By William 
Henry Skelton. 

BEASTS of BURDEN. (Illustrated.) By N. 8. Shaler. 

THE WORKING MAN : Sketches of American Types. 
By Octave Thanet. : es 

THE NEW YORK TENEMENT-HUUSE EVIL and its CURE. 
With Plans, By Ernest Flagg. 

AUT CESAR AUT NIHIL. iy Agnes Repplier. 


London : Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Ltd., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.0. 


(HMlustrated.) 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 30, 1894, 
No. 1156, New Series. 
Tae Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 


manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
&c., may be addressed to the PUBLISHER, 
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LITERATURE. 


Prose Fancies. By Richard Le Gallienne. 
(Elkin Mathews & John Lane.) 
Tus is the day of the young men. Their 
star is in the ascendant. The lines are 
fallen unto them in pleasant places. No 
writer of the generation born between the 
forties and the sixties had ever such luck as 
comes of itself to the new crop of poets and 
essayists and story-tellers now growing up 
around us. The neophyte of those earlier 
days had to struggle on by his own efforts 
against enormous odds, weighed down from 
above by the crushing reputations of the 
acknowledged Titans—Tennyson, Browning, 
Matthew Arnold, Thackeray, Dickens, 
Carlyle, George Eliot. Against competition 
like that, what could youth effect? The 
young man’s heart failed him. As yet, the 
Boom was not; the Logroller plied his 
humble art in vain; the Clique and the 
Claque availed .us nothing. Mr. Le 
Gallienne, I take it, is well under thirty. 
No writer of the generation of which I speak 
had made a reputation like his at forty, save 
only Swinburne ; and Swinburne owed his 
first start in public estimation (with rever- 
.ence I say it) not so much to his great and 
noble qualities as to his youthful audacity. 
The men of the forties and fifties had for 
the most part to throw away on journalism 
faculties far superior to the production of 
those Ballades in Blue China and those 
Proverbs in Porcelain for which alone they 
could gain a hearing; and if in the end, 
like Thomas Hardy, they obtained at last 
by some work of genius, some Zess of the 
DP Urbervilles, an adequate recognition, they 
obtained it only after long waiting and 
watching, too late for it to produce that 
ebullition of youthful fire so bonoficial to 
Byron, to Dickens, to Swinburne. Hope 
deferred made their hearts sick with the 
gray sickness of imism. And pessimism 
is the keynote of the men of the middle 
epoch—the playful pessimism of Lang, the 
sombre and ironical pessimism of Hardy. 
With the new generation, things have 
gone quite otherwise. Every day has 
brought forth its noble chance, and every 
chance its noble knight. The competition 
of the great = having been suddenly 
removed, we have seen the lists cleared 
for Kipling, Barrie, Zangwill, Watson, 
Davidson. The Boom has become the rule. 
It has rigged the market. It began with 
Anstie Guthrie, Hugh Conway, Fergus 
Hume ; it has continued with Conan Doyle, 
Norman Gale, Francis Thompson. We 
vane up each —— and find a new poet 
amous. And the odd part of it is, they 
almost all deserve it. The times are favour- 





able to the development and encouragement 
of budding genius. The young man is no 
longer overshadowed by the giants of made 
repute: the incubus of greatness no longer 
weighs upon him. He is respectfully 
treated ; he is listened to with sympathy ; 
he is taught by kindly critics to take him- 
self seriously. And the result is excellent. 
Where he has anything in him, he does 
take himself seriously, as artist or as 
thinker, and gets out of his soul the very 
best there is in it. The last generation was 
snubbed into the danalités of anonymous 
journalism; the present generation is led 
by the hand, along flowery paths, amid a 
chorus of praise, up the slopes of Parnassus. 
What epics they suppressed, those men of 
the forties! What leaders they wrote in the 
Daily News on the drainage of Clerkenwell ! 

In the front rank of these young im- 
mortals, not a few of us have long learnt to 
place Richard Le Gallienne. He is a spoilt 
child of literature. Zhe Dook-Bills of 
Narcissus took mauy critics by storm ; Prose 
Fancies will set the seal upon his calling 
and election. I have never believed in the 
current critical doctrine, that kicking was 
good physic for the young author—that 
poets might make a fourth in the famous 
trio of a woman, a dog, and a walnut 
tree, whereof it is well known that the 
more you beat them, the better they 
be. For myself, I can never remember 
that a single upward step on my path of 
moral progress can be directly traced to a 
critical kicking. Rather does it seem to me 
that what brings the best work out of a 
man is generous appreciation. There is no 
knowing what tragedies and comedies we 
of the middle kingdom might have produced, 
if only we had had a little of that genial 
incense. Let us take good care that the 
young lions who are growing up around us 
don’t starve for want of it. 

Well, Prose Fancies is a delicious book. 
The title alone suggests the right name for 
a genre. It is a book to linger over; a book 
to remember ; a book to roll appreciatively 
on eee —. It has the te of 
originality, personality, genius. pro- 
viel cnitic objected to fe Gallienne the 
other day that it would be better ‘if he 
could be occasionally a little less obviously 
Mr. Richard Lo Gallienno, and could servo 
up his sentiments plain without those gar- 
nishings and sauces which make one think 
too much of the chef, and tvo little of one’s 
intellectual digestion.” To my mind, that 
criticism has the rare merit of complete 
topsy-turveydom. Fancy objecting to Botti- 
celli, that his touch was too uniformly 
Botticellian ; to Michael Angelo, that one 
would like him the more if o could for a 
moment be simple and natural and human! 
As it seems to me, the great, the immense 
merit of Le Gallienne’s work lies just in 
that peculiarity, that everything he says 
bears, in matter and form alike, the distinct 
impress of his exceptional idiosyncrasy. 
You may love it or you may hate it; but 
there it is—the man himself, his voice, his 
tone, his accent. Indeed, this very per- 
vasiveness of the individuality is the true 
mark of seership. The personal equation 
counts for much. Our singer sees the outer 
world through the refractive medium of a 





poet’s soul; and what he sees he says in the 
very way he sees it. 

Not ouly so, but in these Prose Fancies, as 
before in Zhe Book-Bills of Narcissus, wo 
get a distinct element of personal and 
frankly autobiographical touches. With 
many other men, such touches would be 
sheer egotism. With Le Gallienne, they 
are etherialised and purged from that 
offence by I know not what strange under- 
current of impersonal personality and broad 
human portraiture. He interests himself, 
and he interests us, rather as a specimen 
than as an ego, rather asa unit of humanity 
than as the gentleman who lives in such a 
house in Blank Street. It is our common 
nature speaking out in him that engages 
us; but our common nature envisaged 
through the optic lens of the poet and the 
artist, Thus, the exquisite little idyll of ‘A 
Borrowed Sovereign” is as frankly personal 
as anything in Rousseau’s Confessions— 
and a vast deal truer. There is absolutely 
no tinge of concealment about it; all is 
plain and straight as the Thames Embank- 
ment. ‘Jim lent me a sovereign’ it 
begins ; and you have never a doubt as to 
Jim’s reality—he is just Jim—or as to the 
historical character of the financial trans- 
action thus innocently forced upon you. 
Indeed, the very names of the two persons 
who form the dramatis personae of the pathetic 
wee idyll are ingenuously inscribed upon it. 
What then so redeems it from any tinge of 
egotism? Why, its utter want of false 
shame, of essontial self-consciousness. The 
prose poet poses himself as one of mankind, 
and tells with an exquisite artlessness, 
which is the finest flower of art, a typical 
little tale of a minor act of selfishness and 
a minor repentance. The whole thing is 
but a passing episode in three young 
people’s lives—we might all of us have 
lived it—but through it there runs, like a 
crimson thread, the sweet story of a girl’s 
love and a brother’s sympathy. The figures 
are by mere accident an J and a you; in 
their inner nature they are a man and a 
maid, a lover and his lass, and a brother 
and sister. 

The Book-Bills gave us a glimpse of a new 
master of style. Hnaglish Poems, to my mind, 
did not quite redeom that promise. I may 
bo wrong: I may have pitched my oxpecta- 
tions too high; but in spite of somo 
exquisite little pieces of lyric verse, I still 
think Le Gallienne up to date has dune best 
as a prose poet. His lawlessness in rhyme 
and metre contrast somewhat curiously with 
the delicate perfection of his workmanship 
in his best prose writing. But then, I will 
allow that I am probably prejudiced in this 
matter by the long habit of teaching and 
writing Greek and Latin verse —which 
pleasing task occupied some six years of an 
otherwise well-spent life with the solemnities 
of senarii or the frivolities of elegiacs; and 
I cannot entirely get over my feeling that 

etry ought to be accurately divisible into 
ines and feet of so many dactyls and 
spondees. Hence formally perfect metrifi- 
cation, like Swinburne’s and Watson’s, 
appeals to me powerfully from the point of 
view of execution; while I find it hard at 
times to reconcile my ear to the native 





linnet music of Le Gallienne or the irregular 
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mocking: bird note of John Davidson. How- 
ever this may be (and I apologise for such 
strictly personal intrusion of my own tastes 
and predilections) I- feel. sure that Jose 
Fancies is a work of the highest artistic 
value.+ It shows a great advance on the 
Book-Bills, which were hitherto the high- 
water mark of Le Gallienne’s performance ; 
especially in the direction of the manage- 
ment of the individual sentence, and 
the constant bright play of wit and 
fancy. Jere, each clause tells: a lustre 
as of sh-t silk, like the Magdalen’s 
dress in the Mantegna at the National 
Gallery, gleams perpetually through the woof 
of grave thought or high sentiment. A 
nonconformist Sterne, a Vuritan Jean- 
Jacques, our poet weaves over the strands 
of his ascetic creed tho gold thread of a 
playful and fantastic humour. Not that 
even the asceticism must be taken too 
seriously, as one sees it taken by the 
admiring Wesleyan preacher. LoGallienne’s 
is one of those poetic natures in which a 
high and almost ecstatic morality of senti- 





have merited the honours of biography. 
Neither of them rose far above the level of 
the late Marquis of Ailesbury. On the 
whole, their chief claim to remembrance 
is the fact that they consistently sacrificed 
to frivolous pleasure their golden opportu- 
nities for doing a little real good in the 
world. Especially is this true of the 
seventh Earl, who appears to have 
been the more intelligent of the two. Sir 
Egerton Brydges has told the story of this 
madcap young peer in a sentence which 
Irepeat from memory. ‘‘ With the talents to 
enter upon a course of noble ambition, with 
wit, good nature, and engaging manners, 


bounds to the gratification of his pecu'ier 
tastes. It is estimated that in absut fivs 
years he squandered £300,000. Wu464h al] 
his liveliness and good nature, we mist 
add, he appears to have been incura'ly 
coarseminded. Besides perpetraticg the 
freaks mentioned by Brydges, he found 
delight in the society of professional pugil- 
ists, fought in the streets with anybody who 
offended him, and once made a bet with 
the Duke of Bedford that he would get a 
man to eat a live cat. Gilray was not far 
wide of the mark when, in the caricature of 
“Les Trois Magots,” he czlled him a 
/ blackguard. Birds of a feather flock 





he distinguished himself by freaks that | together; and it is not surprising, therefore, 
'would have disgraced a Buckingham or a | that he and the First Gentleman ia Europe 





Rochester, until the accidental explosion of 
his musket, while he was conveying some 
French prisoners from Folkestone to Dover, 
as captain of the Berkshire militia, put an 
end to his troubles and follies in the spring 
of 1793, in his twenty-fourth year.” With 
respect to the eighth Earl, the most 
noticeable thing to be recorded of him 


ment is wholly divorced from the vulgar is that he so far forgot himself on one 


routine of practico. 


He sings of tavern qecasion as to assault a coachman, who, 


nights with the voice of an angel; he) quite regardless of the sort of divinity 


prophecies ‘‘ Woe, woo,” over his oysters 
and porter. ‘‘ What a beacon-light of re- 
pentance!”’ cries the enchanted pastor. ‘I 
do love champagne and rump-steak,”’ says 
the poet. 

Almost all the papers in this little volume 
are good. Like the undergraduate who was 
asked to name the Minor Prophets, I decline 
therefore to make invidious distinctions. 
But if I were driven to make a selection, I 
should say, my favourites are ‘‘A Spring 
Morning,” ‘“ Life in Inverted Commas,” 
‘‘The Woman’s Half-Profits,” and ‘“ The 
Blessedness of Woman.” All these are in- 
stinct with a certain delicate and elusive 
aroma of humour, a bouquet as of the lightest 
and finest Johannisberg. But by far the most 
beautiful and touching poem among all 
these gems of lyric thought is the last in 
the volume—the sad note which closes a 
delicious diapason of poetic fancy. It is 
called ‘‘ White Soul”; and it fitly enshrines 
the memory of a pure and lovely life, about 
which I dare hardly allow myself the luxury 
of speech. Everyone knows that tragedy : 
what all do not know is the gentle and 
shrinking nature of the woman to whom 
her husband unconsciously dedicated by 
anticipation this sweet and strangely pro- 
phetic elegy. I will not attempt to describe 
either it or her: the poet himself has 
painted that shy nature—half elfish, half 
gipsy-like, with a touch of genius and a 
touch of second sight—in one of the 
daintiest and truest fantasies in the English 
language. I refrain from saying more. 
Those who read the book itself will under- 
stand why it is not so much a theme for 
criticism as for sympathetic silence. 

Grant ALLEN. 








The Last Earls of Barrymore. By John 
Robert Robinson. (Sampson Low.) 

Tr is not very easy to understand why Mr. 

Robinson should have taken the trouble to 

write this book. The seventh and eighth 


Earls of Barrymore can hardly be said to 





hedging the peerage, belaboured him with 
a = until he slunk into a house hard by. 
Itis clear that the careers of these two earls, 
if worthy of attention at all, might have 
had sufficient justice done to them within 
the limits of a short magazine article; but 
Mr. Robinson, always enthusiastic where 
English social life in the eighteenth century 
is concerned, has devoted to the subject a 
volume of about two hundred rather closely 
printed pages. Should the work ke suc- 
cessful, we may expect to have full bio- 
zraphies of the ill-starred Marquis of 
Hastings, Mr. Ernest Benzon, the Marquis 
of Ailesbury above mentioned, and other 
notorious spendthrifts of our own days. 

Of the seventh Earl of Barrymore a few 
words may be said here. He came of what 
is commonly termed a bad lot. The founder 
of the family was “in the train of William 
the Conqueror,” but a sense of its an- 
tiquity did not deter some of its members 
from bringing it into discredit. The fifth 
Earl, as Viscount Buttevant, did his best to 
get his father executed for high treason, 
the latter having favoured the rising of 
1745. An anecdote of the sixth Earl shows 
him to have been nothing less than a 
swindler. At a tavern dinner with some 
friends, it seems, he induced them to bet 
him £500 that he would not guess more 
correctly than any of them the number of 
playing cards required to cover the floor of 
the room. He won easily, for the simple 
reason that a few days previously he had 
quietly determined the question for himself. 
The seventh Earl had one excuse for the 
follies which made him a passing wonder. 


Like Byron, he was “lord of himself, that 


heritage of woe,” at a very early age. His 
life from this moment seems to have been a 
continuous round of excitement, dissipation, 
and extravagance. 


lishment, erected a theatre opposite 
his house at Wargrave, gave innumerable 
entertainments, passed a good deal of time 
at the gaming table, and generally set no 





He owned a stud of | 
racehorses, kept up a large hunting estab- | 


| should have been on friendly terms. Nur 
| was he free from the suspicion of cowardice, 
| Damn me,” said his Royal Highness to 
| him at one of his street encounters, seeing 
him hit below the belt, “‘do behave like a 


man!” 


Mr. Robinson is fond of talking about 
the Earl’s “wit and humour,” but is 
apparently unable to give a conclusive 
instance in point. Perhaps the nearest 
approach to such a proof is a Newmarket 
anecdote : 


‘Coming from his stables along the Iigh- 
street, he stopped of a sudden, and began to 
call out lustily, ‘Oh yes! oh yes! oh yes!’ 
[sic], after the manner of the orthodox criers, 
So soon as a sufficient crowd had collected, 
the Earl submitted this offer, ‘ Who wants to 
buy a horse that can walk tive miles an hour, 
trot eighteen, and gallop thirty?’ ‘I do,’ said 
several of the bystanders in the same breath. 
‘Then depend upon it,’ said the Earl, ‘ if I hear 
of any such prodigy for sale I will let you all 
know.’ He then turned on his heel and walked 
quietly down the street.” 


Dr. Williams (Anthony Pasquin) was 
domiciled with the Earl as a sort of 
amanuensis. He 


‘* was not noted either for cleanliness of person 
or habits—a fault peculiar to many of the 
genus. One evening, when dining with his 
patron, he called a footman to bring pen and 
ink, so that he might note a bon mot of his 
host’s. The Earl of Barrymore suggested that 
if he would wash his hands he would obtain a 
quart of that fluid.” 

Revolting practical jokes have also to be 
put down to the Earl and his brothers. A 
poor travelling conjuror and his wife were 
sleeping soundly in a beerhouse at War- 
grave, and the jokers, with the connivance 
of the landlord, placed between them the 
dead body of a village coachman. On 
waking up in the morning 

“They were almost demented with terror at 
beholding a corpse by their side, and rushed 
shrieking from the room. They had not gone 
far along the passage before they met the 
landlord, coming out, as he said, ‘to see what 
the hullabaloo was about.’ When he was told 
what he already knew, that a dead body had 
been placed in their bed, he coolly replied that 
he ‘ presumed that they knew well ensegh how 
it had got there, as they had, no doubt, lured 
~ man to their room and killed and robbed 
im.’ ” 

As if this was rot enough, the pair were 
allowed to be charged with murder by the 
a constable, though only to be released 
shortly afterwards. Whether the double 
shock unhinged their reason is not knowt. 
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Now and then Mr. Robinson affords us a 
limpse of Lord Barrymore’s contempo- 
oo The following anecdote of Charles 
James Fox is not so well known as it 
deserves to be : 

“Sir John Lade, better known as Sir John 
‘ Jehu,’ had an outstanding debt due or owing 
by Mr. Fox, who, one morning after a lucky 
night at the faro table at the Jockey Club, 
Newmarket, found himself in a position to 
discharge it. He accordingly sent a note to 
Sir John, in which he asked for an appointment 
to hand him his obligation. When they met, 
Mr. Fox produced the sum he owed, which he 
placed on the table. Sir John then called toa 
servant for pen, ink, and paper, and began to 
compute the interest. ‘What are you up to?’ 
demanded Mr. Fox. ‘Only calculating the 
interest.’ ‘Are you, though,’ replied Mr, Fox 
coolly, at the same time returning the notes to 
his pocket. ‘Why, I thought, Sir John, that 
my debt was a debt of honour. But as you 
seem to look at it in another light, and intend 
making a trading debt of it, I beg to inform 
you that I make it an invariable rule to pay 
my Jew creditors last. You must therefore 
wait a little longer for your money, Sir Jobn.’” 


Mr. Robinson, while leaving something 
to be desired in the matter of composition, 
is not sufficiently alive to the importance of 
revising his proofs. Misprints in the book 
are neither few nor far between. He should 
also have been on his guard against the 
error of calling his hero “‘ Earl Barrymore,” 
as he sometimes does. 

FREDERICK HAWKINs. 








THREE BOOKS ABOUT PARIS, 


Paris Houses. By Wilmot 
Harrison. (Sampson Low.) 


Mon Vieux Paris. By Edouard Drumont. 
(Paris: Flammarion.) 


The Paris Law Courts. Translated from the 
French by Gerald Moriarty. (Seeley. ) 


In the course of nine long walks through 
the streets of Paris, Mr. Wilmot Harrison 
professes to point out to the curious, who 
may be ignorant of French, the memor- 
able houses of this city, so rich in historical 
and literary associations; and, as he passes 
from house to house, he relates anecdotes 
and trifles concerning the notabilities who 
have, at various epochs, inhabited them. 

We can imagine a good book compiled 
oa this plan, with a happy selection of 
stories to relieve the dryness of biography, 
and with an accuracy born of familiarity 
with Paris and its history. Unfortunately, 
the necessity of translating the jokes makes 
them fall very flat, and the number of 
blunders we came across on first opening 
the pages has made one very suspicious of 
the rest. We read that Gambetta lived 
with his mother as housekeeper, when it 
18 well known that his housekeeper was Ja 
bonne tante Massabie ; that Merimée died in 
1888 at the age of fifty-five, whereas his 
death took place in September, 1870, at the 
age of about seventy; that the Hotel 
Lamoignon was built by “‘ Diane de Poitiers, 
natural daughter of Henri II.,” whereas it 
= built by Diane de France, Duchess of 

ngouléme, daughter of Diane de Poitiers 
_ Henrill. The gourmet Anthelme Brillat- 
“ayarin figures as “ Barthelmé Brillat de 


Memorable 


' Lanterne. 


Savarin.’”’ Even the names of the streets fare 
badly : the Quai des Célestins becomes “ des 
Célestines,” and Pierre Leroux is canonised 
by the street named after him being called 
‘“‘Rue St. Pierre Leroux.” Such errors excit- 
ing suspicion, we turned to a well-known 
person about the facts of whose life there 
can be no doubt, Madame Roland, and we 
find : 

**Quai de ’Horloge. No. 41, at the western 
extremity, is memorable as the home in early 
youth (1754) of Jeanne Marie -Philipon, after- 
wards to become famous as the soul of the 
Girondist party as Madame Roland, and fated 
to end her life on the scaffold. She lived there 
with her grandmother, and she has described 
in her ‘Memoirs,’ written in prison, how she 
wandered constantly by the winding course of 
the river in the company of her aunt Angelica.” 
Now, in this short paragraph there are about 
as many errors as there arelines. First, the 
house should have been pointed out as at 
the corner of the Pont Neuf and of the 
Quai des Lunettes, on the second story. 
She did not reside there in 1754, for that 
was the year she was born in the Rue de la 
Her name was Marie Jeanne 
Phlipon (not Philipon); she did not live 
there with her grandmother, but with her 
parents; she lived there not only in her 
early youth, but, except for a few intervals, 
until she was twenty-five. One year, indeed, 
at the age of twelve, she did spend with her 
grandmother; but that was in the Lle St. 
Louis, and it was in that quietisland, not in 
the bustle of the Ile de la Cité, that she 
walked of an evening with her grand-aunt 
Angélique. Here are her owa words con- 
trasting the two islands : 

‘‘Enfant de la Seine, c’était toujours sur ses 
bords que je venais habiter. La situation du 
logis paternel n’avait point le calme solitaire 
de la demeure de ma bonne maman; les tableaux 
mouvants du pont-neuf variant la scéne a 
chaque minute, et je rentrais véritablement 
dans la monde au propre et au figuré en 
revenant chez m2 mére.”’ 

The author in another place tells us that 
‘‘ Mdme. Roland died at sixty years of age.” 
Let us hope this is a misprint for ‘‘ forty.” 

After this examination of.a single bio- 
graphical sketch, all faith in the author’s 
accuracy is gone, and we can only read the 
book for such amusement as the anecdotes 
give—when translated. Here is a sample 
of them, told of Heine. ‘On one occasion, 
when the doctor was examining his chest, 
he asked him, ‘Can you whistle?’ He 
replied, ‘ Alas, no! not even the pieces of 
M. Scribe.’” It is scarcely necessary to 
remark that the joke turns on the double 
meaning of sifler, to whistle or to hiss, so 
that translation must fall very flat on the 
‘“‘ English-speaking reader,” for whom the 
book is intended. 

When Baudelaire is described as wearing 
“a ‘lustrous’ overcoat (presumably of 
broadcloth),” we feel that the author has 
probably stumbled over the word Justrine 
(whence “ lutestring”’); and this is not the 
only instance indicating a want of that 
perfect familiarity with the French language 
which is necessary for the compilation of a 
work of this kind, if it is to rise out of the 
class of guide-books for trippers. 

We must hope that when “ the enterprise 





of Parisian ¢diteurs” for which the author 





states he is waiting, enables him to bring 
out the book in French, the ¢diteurs will 
have it ‘‘edited” in the English sence. 
The title-page informs us that the woodcuts 
are from drawings made expressly for this 
work by aris artists ; the future publishers 
will, doubtless, also have the work of the 
ar'ists better interpreted than it isin the 
present edition, where the portraits have 
mostly a family likeness not of the most 
pleasing character. Auguste Comte, Meyer- 

eer, and Guizot appear to be brothers ; 
Mesdames Récamier, Roland, and de Stai'l 
to be sisters; Heine bears a strange resem- 
blance to Gambetta, and that ‘lay saint” 
Littré becomes still uglier than nature 
made him. 

Mon Vieux Paris is a reprint of an intorest- 
ing volume on Old Paris written by 
M. Edouard Drumont fifteen years ago, long 
before he was seized with the rabid out- 
break of anti-Semitism which resulted in 
the publication of Za France Juive. The 
work is illustrated with charming sketches, 
in the text, of many of the old mansions 
and picturesque nooks and corners of the 
city, which have since disappeared in order 
to make room for the new Boulevards. The 
volume opens with a curious account of what 
the author terms the Paris Universal Ex- 
hibitions cf olden times: the fairs of St. 
Laurent, of St. Germain, and St. Ovide. A 
sketch of the last-named fair shows us the 
Place Vendéme, where it was held, much 
as we see it now, minus the column of 
course. In the limited enclosures of these 
fairs were four or five pavilions in which 
goods from all parts of Europe, and even 
from China and the Indies, were classed in 
sections and groups after the manner of our 
modern World-Fairs, the nearest approach 
to which was the first Exhibition held in the 
Champ de Mars in 1798, where, among the 
ist of exhibitors who received medals, we 
come across such well-known names as 
Breguet, Erard, Firmin-Didot, W. Robinson. 
A chapter is devoted to the history and 
topography of the celebrated Abbaye of 
St. Gervais des Prés; another to the career 
of Ange Pitou, the popular chansonnier, who 
during the Reign of Terror satirised the 
Terrorists and the Septembriseurs, while 
in his canard, ‘‘ Tableau de Paris en Vaude- 
ville,” a sort of pamphlet printed on common 
‘candle paper,” he gave uttorance in the 
form of witty banter to the indignation 
which was beginning to manifest itself 
in many honest minds, Twelve numbers 
of this publication appeared, in which the 
author, with wonderful brio, criticised in 
the jargon of the day the injustice and 
iniquities of the Jacobins. Eventually he 
was accused of being a Royalist agent, tried 
and condemned to death; but the sentence 
was modified to transportation for life to 
French Guiana, from whence he escaped, 
returned to Paris, became editor of his own 
works, bookseller, and died a “ brave 
bourgeois” in 1826. 

Among the most interesting chapters of 
Mon vieux Paris are the author’s ‘“ prome- 
nades,” the outcome of his flaneries through 
the Paris of thirty years ago. For example, 
starting from the Palais Bourbon, passing 
the residence of Mlle. de Lespinasse in the 
Rue St. Dominique, he enters the Rue de 
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Lille where Mine. de Tencia held her Pureau 


@esprit, past the Hotel Forcalquier, the 
centre of scandalmongering Paris, on to the 
Rue de l'Université, pointing out to the 
reader the Hotels de Broglie, de Noailles, 
de Périgord, and others of equal celebrity. 
Our flaneur then turns into the Rue Taranne, 
stops to notice the quatriéme which Diderot 
inhabited, and, just opposite, the residence 
of the Baron d’Holbach, with whom he 
takes the reader to the Café Procope (now a 
brasserie), Rue des Fossés St. Germain, 
opposite the Comédie- Francaise. On leay- 
ing this favourite resort of the Beaux- 
esprits of the period, he passes along 
the Rue des Cordcliers (now Rue de I’ Ecole 
de Médécine), where Marat set up the 
printing-office of L’Ami du Peuple; while, 
on the opposite side of the road, in the 
Passage du Commerce (still in existence), 
lived Simon, the cobbler, the future jailor 
of the Dauphin. And, if we choose to follow 
our cicerone further, he will lead us past 
the Hotel Cluny and the Sorbonne, through 
many narrow and dirty streets, until we 
reach the Halle aux vins, built on the ruins 
of the abbey of St. Victor, where Thomas 
i Becket lived for some time. The last 
chapter of M. Drumont’s work, entitled 
‘‘Cineres et Ossa,” gives a brief account 
of the Cemetery of the Innocents and the 
Catacombs. 


The Paris Law Courts offers a series of 
interesting and amusing details regarding 
men and customs in and around the Palais 
de Justice. It is also instructive reading ; 
for the translator, Mr. Gerald Moriarty, has 
added to the original a concise sketch of the 
French judicial system, so different from 
the English, which will enable the reader 
to understand early tho working of tho 
Paris law-courts. The cleverly-oxecuted 
‘scenes in court,”” by Messiours Renouard 
and Brun, together with the photogravure 
portraits and views, add to the attractive- 
ness of this handsome volume. 

Crem Nicnorson. 


The Jungle Book. 
(Macmillans, ) 


Hira#erto we have been accustomed to find 
inequality in Mr. Kipling’s work. He has 
never yet given us a book entirely good: 
each collection of his stories is a mixture of 
success and failure. Naturally, this pecu- 
liarity has always stirred some annoyance 
and perplexity in his critics; for at his best 
he is not easily surpassed, while at his 
worst he is almost puerile. There is a 
popular superstition, not without an element 
of truth in it, that equality and mediocrity 
are interchangeable terms. But though no 
author, however gifted, can always be at 
his best, the inequalities of Mr. Kipling’s 
work offer too startling a contrast. His 
frequent falls from the heights to the deeps, 
his dazzling leaps from the mire to the 
mountain top, cannot be satisfactorily 


By Rudyard Kipling. 


accounted for by any theory however 
respectable. So we are unable to take up 
a new volume of his without knowing our 
hopes are dogged by a most uncomfortable 
fear. Faith in his ultimate success is 
founded upon the fact that, the more diffi- 





cult his task seems, the greater the certainty 
that he will be successful. Consequently, 
if he wishes to sustain his reputation, he 
must refuse resolutely to write on subjects 
commonplace or indifferent. 

The Jungle Book has been cordially wel- 
comed; and it is only just to confess, at 
once, that it is more carefully designed than 
anything he has yet given to us. There 
are no serious blemishes in the style and 
grammar: as a piece of technique it is quite 
blameless. But a serious doubt arises 
as to whether the matter of the book is 
at all worthy of the labour bestowed on 
it. Again, it is certain that those flashes 
of genius that used to dazzle us seldom 
illumine its pages. In them Mr. Kipling’s 
finest qualities are to seek. We prefer to 
hear his men and women talk, as only 
Mulvaney or Mrs. Hawkesby can talk, be 
Bagheera and Baloo never so ingenious. 
It is impossible to rid oneself of the con- 
viction, that any author rather more clever 
than the average could have contrived tho 
greater part of Zhe Jungle Book, There are, 
indeed, a few pages that no one but the 
creator of Soldiers Three could have written : 
and one new friendship is cemented, for 
which we are grateful. Rikki Tikki, 
though only a mongoose, fights his way 
gallantly enough into the list of Mr. 
Kipling’s immortals. The history of his 
war with the cobras is entirely delightful, 
and refuses to be forgotten. 

There are times when plain speaking is 
necessary; and then the most ardent 
admirer of an author must, if he be honest, 
say the truth. The truth is, that Zhe Jungle 
Book, had it heen written by a person 
unknown, might havo stirred a languid 
interest, and a certain reasonable hope of 
better things to come. As the work of a 
man of recognised genius, it compels dis- 
appointment. It is generally true that to 
gain a worthy success a writer must toil 
hard, must choose his words with dis- 
crimination. But there is no rule without 
an exception, and in this case Mr. Kipling 
would seem to be that exception. His best 
work achieves itself, apparently, spon- 
taneously. Itisa startling, nay dangerous, 
thing to say of a man that he places failure 
far from him only when he is most careless. 
But Mr. Kipling may, at any rate, be 
advised—adapting a remark of Mr. Henley’s 
—not to concern himself again with words 
and phrases, but with the greater truths of 
destiny and emotion. His last bcok 
prompts this reflection: few authors know 
the human heart so well as he, let him 
forsake, therefore, Mowglis and mules and 
monkeys, and remember that his vital 
phrases have ever been born, not made. 

Pzroy ADDLESHAW. 








A POLISH STUDY OF BYRON AND HIS AGE, 


Byron ¢ jego Wiek. Studya Poréwnawezo 


Literackie. Tom. I., ‘‘ Europa Zachod- 
nia.” (Byron and his Age. Studies 


in Comparative Literature. Vol. L., 
‘* Western Europe.’”’) By M. Zdziechow- 
ski. (Cracow.) 


Peruars at the present time the works of 
Byron are more on our book-shelves than 








—<», 


in our hands, and certain critics among us 
even affect to depreciate him: we may 
recommend the essay of Matthew Arnold as 
an eloquent rejoinder to their pretended 
contempt. Whatever may be the poet's 
position among ourselves, his glories have 
suffered no diminution with foreigners, 
The reasons for this are very intelligible, 
There is nothing insular about Byron, 
Moreover, his writings are full of action 
and human interest; hence he is the very 
opposite of the meditative and somewhat 
bourgeois Wordsworth, about whom we do 
not find much in French literature, except, 
perhaps, the woll-known mention of 
Théophile Gautier. In most European 
countries Byron has founded a school, and 
his influence is linked with the names of 
some of the most considerable poets. It 
would be idle to point out the French and 
German authors who come under this 
category: their names are too well known. 
But we might cite Slowacki and Malezewski 
among the Poles; Pushkin and Lermontov 
among the Russians; and among the few 
poets of high rauk produced by Italy in 
the present century we need but refer to 
Leopardi. 

Prof. Zdziechowski has made a profound 
study of Byron and his influence upon 
his generation. He has already written 
on Byron’s critics, on Shelley as the noble 
poet’s fellow-worker (Shelley jako wspilza- 
wodnik Byrona),and on his influence upon the 
Bohemian poet Macha and others (Aarol 
TTynek Machayi Bajronizm Czeski). Unfor- 
tunately, Bohemian literature is so little 
studied in our country that to most readers 
the comparisons of the professor in the 
latter work will prove a dead letter. 

In the book before us the genosis of 
Byronism is investigated, and Rousseau 
and Chateaubriand are very properly re- 
garded as his literary forerunners. To 
their influence must bo added that of the 
French Revolution and Napoleon. The 
sketch of Byron’s life, which occupies 
pp. 27-156 of the volumes, is clear and accu- 
rate. Our author traces the poet through- 
out his chequered career, and criticises the 
last great episode of his life, the struggle 
for Greek independence. The death of 
Byron is described with much feeling. M. 
Zdziechowski refuses to believe that the 
poet was at heart a sceptic. He praises his 
generosity, his fidelity to his friends, and 
his real freedom from egotism, as shown in 
his submitting himself to the criticisms of 
such a commonplace and merely respectable 
person as Gifford. Finally, he sums Byron up 
as the poet of negation and revolution. The 
survey of his works is masterly, and could only 
be the result of a profound study. Leaving 
Byron, our author turns to Shelley, of whom 
he has written a highly interesting account. 
He is a mystic, whose whole life was passed 
in a kind of ecstasy (p. 163). The personal 
appearance of the poet is described to us 
such as he has been represented in the 
picture of Miss Curran, a copy of which 
now adorns the walls of the Bodleian. 
Towards the close of the part of the 
work consecrated to Shelley, that poet 1s 
contrasted with Lamartine, much to the 
advantage of the former. Shelley is be- 
coming better known in Eastern Europe; 
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recently a Russian translation of his poems 
made its appearance. 

The Byronism of Lamartine is discussed 
at considerable length by M. Zdziechowski. 
To us the French poet seems harmonious 
and religious: there is plenty of fervour in 
his writings, but they lack strength. How 
weak, after the magnificent music of Byron’s 
«‘ Ohilde Harold,” is Lamartine’s ‘‘ Dernier 
Chant,” in which he attempts to supplement 
the poet! Supplements to the writings of 
great men have often been singularly un- 
successful. The late Martin Tupper affected 
to write a conclusion to ‘‘ Christabel.”” We 
are, however, far from comparing Lamartine 
to the English poetaster. He is a melan- 
choly and eloquent pietist. Byronism among 
French authors leads M. Zdziechowski to 
his essays on Alfred de Vigny and Alfred 
de Musset. The pessimism of the latter, 
he says, is more depressing than the affected 
scepticism of Byron, especially as exempli- 
fied in Rolla and the gloomy prose work : 
Les Confessions @un Enfant du Siecle. 
German Byronuism is represented by Lenau 
and Heine. In Lenau, moral and literary 
flabbiness seem to us to have reached their 
fullest development. The absolute purpose- 
lessness of his life terminated naturally in 
a madhouse. Whatever may have been 
the element of revolt in Byron, he was sane 
and manly. Lenau is the complete example 
of paralysed Weltschmerz. Heine, says 
M. Ziziechowski, is a pessimist who pleases 
people, because they always prefer those 
who laugh at things to those who weep 
over them. 


“Church and State, Jesuits and magnates, 
believers and unbelievers, mystics and rational- 
ists, were all in turn the objects of his ridicule 
and attacks; with the shafts of his sarcasm he 
was eager to wound and weaken what other 
persons held to be inviolable and sacred.” 


The only deity whom he acknowledged was 
Napoleon, and to him he offers an un- 
reasoning and never failing homage. It 
was the Asiatic’s love of concrete power 
and personal authority. 

M. Zdziechowski has given us a bright, 
appreciatory and wholesome book. He lets 
us see, wide as are his sympathies, that he 
has not broken with Christianity. We must 
only regret that, in consequence of the Polish 
language being so little studied in England, 
the suggestive work of the Professor cannot 
have that circulation which it well deserves. 
The Poles have of late shown great activity. 
The Academy of Cracow continues to pub- 
lish works of considerable historical research, 
such as would do honour to any country. 
One _of the most distinguished living 
novelists of Europe is Henry Sienkiewicz, 
whose interesting writings were introduced 
to the English-speaking public by Mr. J. 
Curtin, the American author, and were 
received with the heartiest welcome. In 
physiology and other branches of natural 
science, the Poles have also won their spurs. 
We shall look forward with interest to the 
next volume of Prof. Zdziechowski’s Essays, 
when he will probably tell us of the in- 
fluence of Byron on Polish and Russian 
authors, W. R. Morritt, 











NEW NOVELS. 
The Green Bay Tree. By W. H. Wilkins 


and Herbert Vivian. In 3 vols. (Hut- 
chinson. ) 

The Perfect Way of Honour. By G. Cardella. 
In 3 vols. (Sonnenschein.) 

If Men were Wise. By E. L. Shaw. In3 
vols. (Bentley.) 

In the Face of the World. By Alan 
St. Aubyn. In 2 vols, (Chatto & 
Windus. ) 


Lame Dogs. By William Bullock-Barker. 
(Bliss, Sands & Foster.) 

His Wife by Foree. 
(Remington. ) 

A Parish Providence. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Under the Live Oaks. By T. M. Browne. 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) 


By Nelle Yceul. 


By E. M. Lynch. 


The First Light on the Eddystone. By Mrs. 
Marshall. (Seeley.) 

Girls of a Feather. By Amelia E. Barr. 
(Henderson. ) 


Tue gospel of selfishness and vulgarity is 
fully expounded in Zhe Green Bay Tree, 
which is described as ‘‘a tale of to-day.” 
There is not one thoroughly good, strong, 
virtuous character in the three volumes. 
Those who are meant to be good are weak 
or canting, and the only virility is in the 
vicious. We cannot say that we care for 
the book. Take away the passages in 
which naughty people and their ways are 
depicted—that is, all the spicy parts—and 
there is very little left. Towards the close 
of the third volume there are, it is true, one 
or two scenes which have the elements of 
real pathos in them, and are powerfully 
written ; but these isolated passages cannot 
redeem the work as a whole. This novel 
is, we fear, but another indication of the 
deteriorating forces at work in English 
fiction. Feverishness, sensationalism, and 
sensualism are gaining ground rapidly, and 
no one seems to be able to make a mark 
without resorting to one or other of these 
characteristics. Messrs. Wilkins and Vivian 
exhibit a certain smartness in their work, 
but it seems forced—as though they had 
treasured up sayings and epigrams in their 
heart, with the view of unloading at the 
first opportunity. Their collaboration 
is so minutely explained that not only 
chapters but even paragraphs are assigned 
to their respective authors, so that posterity 
will have no excuse in attributing to 
Wilkins what rightly belongs to Vivian. 
Walpole Coryton and Violet Tressilian are 
the two specially wicked ones who flourish 
“like the green bay tree.” When Wal- 
pole’s father, the Right Hon. Spencer 
Coryton, lay on his death-bed, he said to 
his son, ‘‘ Remember always that your best 
friend is yourself.” The son never forgot 
the injunction, but behaved with incredible 
baseness to his friends, Wilfrid Tyrconnel 
and others, all through life, and having got 
into the House of Commons, he is still left 
flourishing in his villainy at the close of 
the story. Shady scenes are depicted at 
Harrow, Cambridge, and Monte Carlo, in 
which ‘‘ ladies” of burlesque figure. Cory- 





ton is responsible for many of these scenes, 
but he always manages to throw the blame on 
others, and deceives everybody to the last, 
bringing the best character in the novel to 
ruin and death. By the way, Milton is 
made to say, for the thousandth time, 
‘‘fresh fields and pastures new”; and there 
are two errors more serious still in this one 
sentence : “After the betrayal of the country 
party by Peel in 1856, and their yet more 
shameful betrayal by their own leader in 
1868,” &c. Peel could scarcely betray his 
party in 1856, having been then dead six 
ears; nor was the other betrayal in 1868, 
ut in 1867, 


We breathe purer atmosphere when we 
come under the influence of Mr. or Miss 
Cardella’s story, Zhe Perfect Way of Honour. 
Here there is something noble and elevat- 
ing to absorb our attention, and we find 
that, for the true delineation of human 
nature, all those unhealthy and adven- 
titious aids so much in vogue are wholly 
unnecessary. It is impossible to read this 
novel and not to feel the better for it. It 
braces up the moral feelings and energies, 
and gives us a high and worthy view of 
human nature, especially as regards those 
questions of affection between the sexes 
which are often thrust out of sight. Nor 
is this end achieved under the disadvantages 
of wishy-washy sentiment and a weak style. 
The author writes with considerable literary 
skill, and her descriptions of Scotch scenery 
are touched in with real fidelity to nature. 
But the one great merit of the book is its 
human element. Mary Alston, with her 
lofty moral nature and her intense revolt 
against all injustice, is a fascinating woman 
—fascinating by reason of all that is good 
and pure and womanly. She contrasts 
strangely with her sister, Adela, who is 
wofully deceived by that prig and paragon, 
the Rev. Everard Disney. Mary also loves 
‘‘not wisely, but too well”; but, after all, 
there is some manliness in her husband, 
Anthony Carruthers. He has behaved in- 
famously to a woman in the past, and 
neglected their offspring ; but after years of 
happiness with Mary, his past sins find him 
out. His soul is not of the heroic mould, 
and he will not make the only reparation 
in his power; whereupon Mary sacrifices 
her own happiness and her very life, as it 
proves, to atone in some measure for his 
sin. She is one of those women who perish 
to establish justice and purity for all, to 
abolish useless suffering—the suffering of 
the innocent for the guilty and the clean for 
the unclean. She went about redressing 
human wrong, and when she died left 
behind her a sainted memory, which made 
her erring husband a better man, and knit 
his two sons together in indissoluble affec- 
tion. There are several other characters in 
the novel of an unusual type, such as the 
sensitive little artist, Judith Armstrong, 
and Mary’s silent worshipper, Evan Fairfax. 
Here again we have some mistakes to cor- 
rect. The very first line inthe book is mis- 
quoted from Scott; then, in the last stanz1 
from Shelley’s ‘‘Ode to a Skylark” there 
are no fewer than three errors; the name 
of Lord Strafford is given as Stafford, and 
that of Judge Jeffreys as Jefferies ; while 
we read of John Knox’s splendid epitaph 
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being spoken over his grave. One does not 
speak an epitaph. When world-famous 
poems and names are quoted, it is as well 
to take sufficient trouble to see that they 
are correctly given. 

A Quixotic young Englishman of good 
family, Laurence Wrayburn, settles down 
at a primitive place in Canada called Swan- 
neck, where the scenery is magnificent and 
the inhabitants are few. He has been 
sorely tried in the old country, and he hopes 
here to escape from all the mean and gall- 
ing things which disgrace humanity. Such 
is the hero of the story Jf Men were Wise, 
when there suddenly comes upon the scene 
the new village schoolmistress, Mary Ford. 
Like himself, she is far superior to the other 
members of the settlement, who are of a 
grasping, canting, or despicable character. 
Miss Ford has had an even more painful 
past than Wrayburn. Without being able 
to help it, they fall deeply in love with each 
other ; but they have enemies in the settle- 
ment who cannot understand their higher 
natures. One of these is a Scotchman 
named McFarlane, an insolent and argu- 
mentative person. After much persecution, 
Miss Ford is driven from Swanneck; but 
Wrayburn follows and marries her. They 
have a brief spell of happiness, which is 
rudely broken by the discovery that Mary’s 
previous husband, a rascally convict cap- 
tain, whose death had been circumstantially 
reported, is still alive. They are in Eng- 
land when this villain appears upon the 
scene, and Wrayburn returns in despair to 
Swanneck. Not long afterwards the real 
husband dies. Mary again goes out to 
Canada, and arrives at Swanneck only to 
find that Wrayburn is dead. He had 
heroically sacrificed himself to save the 
lives of others at a fire. It is a sorrow- 
ful ending to the narrative, and one that 
will be unpopular with the readers of 
Mudie and Smith; and yetitis a natural 
one. Wrayburn was too good for his time. 
The descriptions of scenery are excellent, 
and the character-drawing is equal to them. 
The novel is beyond all question a notice- 
able one: strong and thoughtful, and instinct 
with the passions of humanity. 


The hero of Alan St. Aubyn’s new story 
would be voted even more Quixotic than the 
hero of Mrs. Shaw’s. Jn the Face of the 
World represents a son of the great brewer, 
Sir Tristram Lushington, fresh from Cam- 
bridge, deliberately resigning a million 
of money because it has been made by 
the accursed drink traffic. He starts a 
new crusade in the East End of London, 
and goes through terrible hardships for 
conscience sake. He is a little shaken by 
his father’s arguments, when he finds that 
the philanthropic brewer has erected out of 
his profits model lodging-houses, people’s 
institutes, almshouses, &c.; but it is only 
for a moment, for he reflects that it is no 
use serving God with what has been won by 
the aid of the Devil. Tristram, the chival- 
rous, incurs the bitter hatred of his family, 
and loses his betrothed, though the fault 
here is not so much her own, and his 
example finally makes a saint of her. Of 
course, he was voted ‘as mad as a hatter ”; 


and achieved a vast amount of good in an 
unobtrusive way. From the literary point 
of view this novel is not quite equal to its 
predecessors from the same hand; but it is 
pervaded by a noble spirit, and it calls 
earnest attention to many blots upon our 
civilisation. 

It is inscrutable to us, yet no doubt Mr. 
Bullock-Barker had an object in view in 
writing Zame Dogs. The book is miserably 
weak, and utterly devoid of talent. It is 
called ‘‘ An Impressionist Study”; but the 
only impression it has made upon us is one 
of commiseration for a writer who could 
thus deliver himself into the hands of the 
enemy. 

His Wife by Force is evidently by a young 
girl of irreproachable sentiments ; but why 
she should endeavour to disguise the honest, 
if unromantic, names of Lucy Ellen under the 
ugly ones of ‘‘ Nelle Ycul” passes our com- 
prehension. However, her story is fairly 
readable—youthful in style, but at any rate 
wholesome in purport. Beautiful Muriel 
Golfinch, a Royalist maiden, is married to 
Sir Edward Turner, a Roundhead, by force, 
and yet also through affection. The reader 
must discover the solution for himself. It 
will be seen that the story deals with the 
times of the Great Rebellion; and the 
authoress has read history to better purpose 
than many writers on this period, for she 
has not made Cromwell a cropheaded old 
villain, and the Stuarts saints and martyrs. 


All persons who have the true welfare of 
the Irish people at heart cannot do better 
than read A Parish Providence, by Miss 
Lynch, and especially the introduction by 
Sir C. Gavan Duffy. The little volume is 
one of the series called ‘“‘ The New Irish 
Library.” The story is concerned with a 
French doctor, who, by his humanitarian 
efforts in his own parish, completely changed 
its aspect into one of happiness and plenty. 
But Sir Gavan Duffy forcibly shows that, 
if a number of individuals imbued with 
sufficient patriotism were to do the same 
thing in Ireland, we should witness a mar- 
vellous development in her home industries, 
with a consequent elevation of the masses 
of the people. But the efforts must be 
thorough, systematic, and adapted to those 
conditions and natural products which alone 
can ensure stability of occupation for the 
people. 

Under the Live Oaks is a graceful little 
Californian story, showing the good which 
may be accomplished in her own sphere by 
even one young girl, when she is moved by 
genuine love and sympathy. The narrative 
is interesting, and it achieves the difficult 
end of being pure and moral without being 
goody-goody. 

Mrs. Marshall’s semi-historical stories are 
always popular. They are nicely written, 
without severely taxing the intellect. Zhe 
First Light on the Eddystone deals with Win- 
stanley’s effort to do what was successfully 
achieved later by Smeaton and Douglas— 
that is, to construct a lighthouse which 
should defy the elements. But this is only 





Mrs. Barr’s Girls of a Feather is on 
different lines from most of her stories, 
being more sensational and more cynical— 
perhaps, in order to adapt it to the “ Anglo- 
American Library of Fiction.” But it is 
very bright and readable, notwithstanding 
its constant straining after smartness. The 
characters are all American, and are crisply 
drawn. 

G. Baryetr Sure, 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Memoirs of Anne C. L. Botta. (New York: 
J. Selwin Tait & Sons.) The subject of this 
memoir enjoyed the friendship of a wide circle 
of literary men and women; and among the 
contributors to the volume are such well-known 
names as Mr. J. A. Froude, Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, Mr. Moncure D. Conway, Mr. 
Charles Dudley Warner, Mr. Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and Miss 
Kate Field. Mrs. Botta herself was an author 
of merit. While she was yet Miss Lynch she 
achieved some fame as a poet, and several 
pleasing verses and thoughtful and suggestive 
prose essays from her pen are printed in the 
present volume. Her chief success, however, 
was not as a writer, but as the friend and enter- 
tainer of literary and artistic persons. ‘‘ Her 
home was the centre of hospitality and the 
meeting place of whatever was best in letters 
and art.” For many years she was an 
assiduous gatherer together of literary lions, 
but she was notin the least degree an American 
Mrs. Leo Hunter. She gathered her lions to- 
gether, not that they might give lustre to her 
establishment or distinction to herself, but in a 
spirit of unaffected and disinterested hospitality. 
Moreover, her attentions were not confined— 
perhaps not mainly given—to famous persons. 
She was distinguished by her “ ever-ready 
help ” for unknown seekers after fame, and in- 
deed for all persons in any sort of need or 
distress. 

**Young men and young women struggling to 
make themselves felt in science, literature, art, or 
the work of higher instruction, were the especial 
objects of her interest; to seek them out, to aid 
them, to encourage them, to bring them into rela- 
tions with others who could inspire them—all this 
was her delight ”’ (pp. 63, 64). 

Besides her literary tastes, she displayed a keen 
interest in public movements, and her sym- 
pathies were chiefly on the side of progress. Mrs. 
Botta lived to the ripe age of seventy-six, and 
during her long career she came in touch with 
several generations of writers. She knew 
Griswold, Poe, and Willis, Emerson, Bayard 
Taylor, and Horace Greeley, as well as the 
people of to-day. Willis has celebrated 
her as “Jessie Eveland” in his People I have 
Met. Bayard Taylor refers to a reception of 
hers in his John Godfrey’s Fortunes. It was at 
one of these receptions that Poe gave his first 
reading of ‘‘The Raven.” The best evidence of 
Mrs. Botta’s excellence of character and dis- 
position is found in the testimony of her many 
ersonal friends. Horace Greeley once said, in 
is emphatic way, ‘‘Anne Lynch is the best 
woman God ever made.” Quite as significant 
is the calmer utterance of Mr. Dudley Warner, 
one of her friends of later life : ‘‘ She was one of 
those rare natures which makes us think better 
of the world and better of our possibilities— 
that is, she was an inspiration to all lives she 
came in contact with.” The volume, in respect 
to externals, is admirable, and it has been 
edited by Mr. Botta with excellent judgment. 
If its primary interest is for those who knew 





an incidental purpose in Mrs. Marshall’s 
narrative, which really relates a touching 





but he held on to his course of self-denial, 





love story of two centuries ago. 


Mrs. Botta personally, who came under her in- 
fluence and were benefited by her unwearied 
helpfulnesss, still the story and record of 
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career so benign are of more than private 
concern, and will repay the attention of any 
thoughtful reader. 


Nigh on Sixty Years at Sea. By Robert 
Woolward. (Digby, Long & Co.). This is a 
book full not only of common sense, but also of 
uncommon humour. Its authoris probably far 
too sensible a man to lay claim to unusual 
literary merits; but he has a right to try his 
hand at literature, for he has lived a long, 
active, and vseful life. He commanded a trans- 
port vessel during the Crimean War, he served 
with considerable success in the China War, 
and for fifty years he has been anu officer in the 
Royal Mail Line to the West Indies and Brazil. 
Several times, as he tells us, with an evident 
satisfaction and pleasure that is never offensive 
or obtrusive, he has received the thanks of 
passengers for carrying them safely through 
terrible storms, his log of which is admirable 
reading. He is proud of telling his readers, 
and has reason to be, that he isa good seaman, 
a good hater, a good friend, and that by the 
late Emperor of Brazil he was decorated with 
the order of the Rose. While by no means ig- 
norant of his own worth, he is enthusiastic 
when he records the merits of others. He has 
written a “‘rattling”—that seems the proper 
epithet—book, full of good stories and shrewd 
comments from cover to cover. Whether he is 
discussing the relative merits of the screw and 
the paddlewheel, the ethics of shipbuilding, or 
the social position of the officers of the mercan- 
tile marine, he is always entertaining and 
sensible. As he says of himself, with perfect 
truth, he has a keen sense of humour; and we 
might add that he can spin a yarn, even on 
paper, remarkably well. Much of the matter 
in his book must have often delighted Captain 
Woolward’s own family and personal friends. 
It is not giving it too high praise to say that 
by publishing it he will largely increase the 
number of those indebted to him. There is 
many a half hour of genuine enjoyment to be 
got fromits pages. And concerning the work 
of — professed book-makers can we say 
so much ! 


The Prose Tales of Alexander Poushkin. 
Translated from the Russian by J. Keane. 
(Bell.) The tales of Alexander Poushkin—or 
Pushkin, as we prefer writing the name—after 
having been neglected in this country for many 
years have at length found translators. The 
first to put them into an English dress was 
Mrs. Buchan Telfer, who published her book 
about fifteen years ago. A later translation 
has appeared from the pen of Mr. Sutherland 
Edwa » who has written well on many 
Russian subjects. Besides these there have 
been published versions of two or three of the 
tales, which have had an ephemeral existence 
in magazines. It was curious, at least, that 
while noticing some of these productions, one 
of our reviews spoke of Pushkin as a living 
writer! The translation of Mr. Keane now 
before _us is faithful and spirited ; but he 
has omitted from his list the clever fragment, 

The Negro of Peter the Great,” which gives 
such astriking picture of Russian society at 
that time. _ Mr. Keene is evidently well 
acquainted with the Russian language, and has 
occasionally added useful footnotes to his work. 
The volume begins with the dramatic tale of 

The Captain’s Daughter,” one of the best 
things Pushkin ever wrote. His attention 
was drawn to the subject while searching for 
historical materials in the Russian archives. 
He has brought before us vigorously 
the details of the revolt of Puagachev ; 
the pictures of the robber-chief, of the 
good old commandant of the garrison and 
his wife, and of the faithful serf are excellent. 

The Snowstorm” is a bit of very powerful 
writing. In some of the other sketches, for 





instance ‘‘The Coffin Maker” and “ The Queen 
of Spades,” Pushkin shows a weirdly grotesque 
power, that reminds us of some of the phantas- 
magorial productions of Edgar Allan Poe. 
Belonging to the same class of stories is ‘‘ The 
Pistol Shot,” with its highly dramatic denou- 
meat. It is strange that the poet should have 
twice described a duel in such powerful 
language—here and also in Lugéne Oniegni— 
as if prophetic of the death by which he 
himself was to die in that fatal winter of 1837. 
In ‘‘ The Postmaster” we have a truly pathetic 
tale; all readers have wept with the poor 
Smotritel for his Dunya. The least meritorious 
of the whole collection have always appeared 
to us to be ‘‘The Amateur Peasant Girl” and 
“The Snowstorm.” The latter is entertaining, 
but exceedingly improbable. We are glad to 
find that these bright and very readable stories 
by the celebrated Russian poet are making their 
way among us. 

Critical Sketches, by G. 8. Street (Kegan Paul 
& Co.) is not very dissimilar from the hundred 
and one collections of magazine articles which 
it has become the fashion to publish in volume 
form. The author writes pleasantly, but with 
no great distinction ; he is sometimes interest- 
ing, but never very original. The ten essays 
of which the book consists deal with a variety 
of matters: Rousseau, the Sea, Westminster 
Abbey, Diderot, the Realities of War; and a 
man must possess considerable learning 
or @ genuine felicity of style to interest his 
reader in each and all of these subjects. Per- 
haps the best essay is that on Westminster 
Abbey; and in view of the present controversy 
as to the disposal of our ‘illustrious dead,” it 
} ane not unadvisable to reprint it in pamphlet 

orm. 


A June Romance. By Norman Gale. (Rugby: 
George E. Over.) This is the second edition of 
a little story that has already won a certain 
measure of fame. Mr. Gale’s work always 
possesses real literary merit; and though his 
poetry excels his prose, the latter is, for the 
most part, sufficiently distinctive to be treated 
with respect. Alice Ellarby is a charming 
heroine; and we are sorry that the priggish 
tutor, with his noisy affectations, should have 
won so fair a prize. Both the parson and the 
squire were better men. 

The Queen who Flew, by Ford Hueffer (Bliss, 
Sands & Foster) is a pretty book, with a 
frontispiece by Burne Jones, and a_ border 
design, somewhat irritating by its frequent 
repetition, of C. R. B. Barretts. The story 
is well, but not too well, written, and will 
probably please a large class of readers. The 
ending however, where the Queen gives up 
her kingdom and marries the ploughman 
will, it is to be hoped, displease the Jovers 
of old fairy lore. In a fairy tale, at any 
rate, she should have made the ploughman 
king and then married him. The author 
represents her as seeming to shirk, at the very 
last moment, her determination to be of some 
use in the world. For, admirable as it may 
be to drive a plough properly, it is more admir- 
able, and more useful, to rule a kingdom well ; 
and the Islands of the Narrow Seas wanted a 
good government after the rule of their turbu- 
lent regents. We can hardly believe in the 
bat’s success as monarch, even in an allegorical 
fairy tale. 

The New Werther: or, the Wealsman’s 
Wrath, by D. 8S. Graham (H. R. Allenson), 
is a credit to its publishers, being beautifully 
bound and extremely well printed. Here all 

raise must end; for a more incomprehensible 
book was never issued, and it is to be hoped 
never written. On the second page occurs this 
passage, which cannot possibly mean anything, 
and yet is afair sampleof the whole. *‘‘ Times 
were, however, when unaudited woes, like the 





fable of the birds and pomeranian sandgrains, 
piled up faster than sage-time servers, gagged 
with subterfuge, or politic panacea, lasting a 
day, till, through sheer force of gravity, the 
crag-heap toppled, rolled down, blood- 
spilling.” But then the story, ifit bea story, is 
all about ‘the pressing need of humanity,” 
‘‘whim-whams,” a hero whose ‘‘ eyes shone 
with a rolling frenzy,” a heroine who becomes 
with him “a hunter in the glorious jungle of 
thought.” The lady, however, has a lucid 
interval early in the book, and exclaims, 
‘**Dreamer of dreams, muse-madman, stop.” 
Unfortunately for the reviewer, he refused, and 
continues for a further hundred and eighty 
pages. For the hero was a “slitterkin,”’ or 
perchance a ‘‘ bumlerkite”’; and he who tries 
to understand him will be ‘‘ pashed by amase- 
ment,” 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE understand that Messrs. A. & C. Black 
propose to publish a new Dictionary of the 
Bible before the end of 1896. The work was 
originally planned by the late Prof. Robertson 
Smith, who hoped nearly to the last that he 
might ba able to take a leading part in its 
reparation. Last February, finding that 

rof. Cheyne agreed with him as to the 
nature of the book that was wanted, he trans- 
ferred his share in the editorial management 
to him, the co-editor being Prof. Robert- 
son Smith’s old frisnd and associate in the 
work of the Hncyclopaedia Britannica, De. J. 
Sutherland Black. The new dictionary will 
not, however, be without contributions from 
the late Prof. Robertson Smith, many of whose 
articles in the Encyclopaedia will probably be 
incorporated in it, after they have been revised 
by personal friends. Besides a number of our 
own scholars, some well-known foreign spe- 
cialists wili be represented, including Profs, 
Niéldeke, Tiele, Stade, Wollhausen, Kautsch, 
Budde, Spitta, and Jiilicher, with Profs. Francis 
Brown, G. F. Moore, and Toy, to represent the 
United States. 

Mr. T. Fisner Unwin will issue next 
week an edition de luxe, in two volumes, of 
Mr. W. M. Conway’s recent work on 7'he Kura- 
koram Himalayas. This edition will contain, 
in addition to the narrative, Mr. Conway’s 
large map, a photogravure frontispiece of the 
author, and duplicate proofs of a number of 
selected illustrations, mounted on Japan silk 
tissue. Each copy is to be numbered and 
signed. 

Messrs. MacminttaAn & Co. will publish 
shortly a book on Zhe Unemployed, by Mr. 
Geoffrey Drage, secretary to the Labour Com- 
mission. It is divided into four parts: (1) 
Introduction, presenting a classification of 
agencies dealing with the unemployed; (2) 
what has been done hitherto to solve the 
problem ; (3) nature and causes of the present 
distress; (4) what can be done in the future to 
solve the problem. 

THosE who read the letters of Catherine 
Hutton, which were published about three 
years ago, under the title of Reminiscences of a 
Gentlewoman of the Last Century, will be glad 
to hear that a further instalment of her corre- 
pondence is now being prepared for the press by 
the same editor, Mrs. Catherine Hutton Beale. 
There will be included an interesting collection 
of documents relating to the Coltman family, 
of Leicester, giving an account of the machinery 
riots of 1785; and a letter by the Rev. Joseph 
Spence, describing a visit to the Pretender in 
Rome. The book will be issued to subscribers 
through Messrs. Cornish Brothers, of Birming- 
ham. 

A postuUMoUs work of the Ja‘e Francis 


| Adams will be published immediately by Mr, 
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T. Fisher Unwin. It is a tragedy in blank 
verse, entitled 7'iberius, and Mr. W. M. Rossetti 
contributes an introduction. The edition is 
limited to 250 copies. 

Messrs. WILLIAM BLAckwoop & Sons will 
publish early in the autumn a History of English 
Literature by Mr. J. Logie Robertson, English 
master of the Edinburgh Ladies’ College. The 
work, which has been suggested by the experi- 
ence of nearly twenty years’ practical teaching, 
covers the whole field of the history of our 
literature, and embodies the most recent and 
reliable results in fact and criticism. It includes 
an historical sketch and_a general survey of each 
period; biographies of the principal authors, 
with specimens of the poets; short references 
to authors of less note; and full chronological 
lists of writers and their works. 

British Family Names: Their Origin and 
Meaning, by Dr. Henry Barber, is announced 
for immediate publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 
The work will contain separate lists of names 
of Scandinavian, Frisian, Anglo-Saxon, and 
Norman origin. 

Carrain M. H. Hayes, the author of ‘* The 
Points of the Horse,” will publish next week, 
through Mr, T, Fisher Unwin, a volume of 
autobiographical reminiscences, with portraits 
of celebrities and other illustrations. The title 
is Among Men and Horses. 

Messrs. CuAPMAN & HAtt will publish, in 
the course of July, a new book by Mr. Robert 
C. Leslie, entitled A Waterbiography, with 
illustrations by the author. 

Tue Guild of Handicraft, of Essex House, 
Bow, E., will publish immediately a volume by 
Mr. C. R. Ashbee, entitled, Chapters in Workshop 
Reconstruction and Citizenship. 


A NEW novel by Darley Dale, entitled The 
Game of Life, will be published immediately, in 
three volumes, by Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. 


Messrs. Bickers & Son will shortly publish, 
in one volume, the Complete Poems of the late 
Miss Constance Naden. 

Tu Harleian Society has just issued to its 
members Volume 37 of its Publications. It is 
the first of four volumes comprising the 
valuable MS, at the British Museum known as 
Hunter’s ‘‘Familiae Minorum Gentium,”’ 
edited by Mr. J. W. Clay. The fourth volume 
will contain a copious index to the whole 
work, 

Baron TAvcHNITZ has just acquired from 
Miss Elsa D'Esterre Keeling the right of 
issuing a continental edition of Appassionata, in 
his series of “ British Authors,” in which all 
her other books have previously appeared. 


Mxrssrs. Cuatro & WINDUS announce a six- 
penny edition of The Woman in White, by 
Wilkie Collins. 


A RE-ISsUE of The Divided Irish, by the 
Hon. A. 8. G. Canning, with considerable 
alterations, will be published almost imme- 
diately by Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. 


Messrs. OLirnaANnt, ANDERSON & FERRIER 
will publish next week, in their ‘ Popular 
Series of Novels,” a cheap edition of Annie 8S. 
— Doris Cheyne: the Story of a Noble 
iife. 


Tuk first tribute to the new-born Prince of 
the House of York was paid by Mr. Eric 
Mackay, in the Daily Telegraph of June 25, 
under the title of ‘‘The White Rose of the 
Crown.” 


A NEW stained glass window in the Stationers 
Hall, representing Caxton presenting a proof 
of his first printing in the Almonry at West- 
minster to Edward IV., will be unveiled on 
Thursday next at noon by the Lord Mayor, 


who is (we believe) himself a member of the 











Stationers Company. An interesting feature 
of the design is that the border contains the 
colophons of the eight best know nearly 
English printers. The window is presented by 
the master of the Company for the current 
year, Mr. Joshua W. Butterworth; but we 
regret to add that it has been ‘“ made in 
Germany.” 


THE library and reading room of the Royal 
Irish Academy will be closed from July 9 to 
July 21, both days inclusive. 


DurinG the first three days of next week 
Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged in selling the 
library of the late Sir Joseph Hawley, who is 
perhaps best known as a winner of the Derby. 
But he was also a great bibliophile, his special 
interest being natural history, the drama, and 
illustrated books in their finest state. His 
library includes—the second and third Folios of 
Shakspere; first editions of Lycidus, Comus, 
and Paradise Lost; a set of the ornithological 
publications of John Gould; and several choice 
collections of portraits and gems. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


A SONNET on the late President Carnot by 
Mr. Swinburne will appear in the forthcoming 
number of the Nineteenth Century. 


THe New Science Review, an Anglo- 
American quarterly, will make its appearance 
early in July, under the direction of Mr. J. M. 
Stoddart, who for several years, and until quite 
recently, conducted Lippincott’s Magazine. Mr. 
Moncure D. Conway writes on ‘‘ Thomas 
Paine, and the Republic of the World”; Mr. 
Sidney Low criticises Lord Wolseley’s ‘‘ Marl- 
borough ”’; Mr. Julian Hawthorne has some- 
thing interesting to say about the famous 
American inventor, John Worrell Keely, who 
will himself contribute to the second number ; 
Major Ricarde-Seaver describes the situation in 
Africa, more particularly with reference to 
British interests; and Prof. L. M. Haupt 
(formerly professor of engineering at Penn- 
sylvania University) describes the Coast- 
Atlantic Ship Canal. Among those who have 
promised to contribute to future numbers are 
Mr. Traill, Mr. Mallock, and Mr, Gilbert 
Parker. The London publishing office will be 
at 26, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 


Messrs. Percy Lunp & Co. announce a new 
photographic magazine, to be called the Junior 
Photographer. It will specially address itself 
to beginners, and deal with the popular side 
of the art. Illustrations by photographic pro- 
cesses will also form a prominent feature. It 
will be conducted by Mr. Matthew Surface, 
editor of ‘‘ The Practical Photographer.” 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Tui£ Marquis of Salisbury and the Earl of 
Rosebery have both been elected honorary 
students of Christ Church, Oxford. Mr. Glad- 
stone received the same distinction as long ago 
as 1859. In view of the recent practice of 
electing outsiders, it may be as well to add 
that each of the three was, in his time, an 
undergraduate of the House. 


Tuk late Prof. Robertson Smith bequeathed 
his Arabic and Syriac MSS., together with 
twenty early-printed or scarce books to be 
selected by the libratian, to the University 
Library at Cambridge. The rest of his library 
is left to Christ’s College. 
raise a memorial fund, to be devoted to main- 
taining and extending the oriental de 
of the library of Christ’s College, and to pur- 
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THE Vice-Chancellor of Oxford has nominated 

a committee to confer with a Cambridge com- 

— on the subject of scholarship examina- 
ions. 


THE curators of the Taylorian Institution at 
Oxford offer for the second time a prize of £10 
for proficiency in the language and literature 
of Russia. The authors that will be the special 
subjectof examination are Pushkin, Turgueniev, 
and Lermontov. 


On the nomination of the Teachers’ Training 
Syndicate, at Cambridge, Mr. J. Bass Mullinger 
has been appointed lecturer on the history of 
education, and Mr. W. E. Johnson lecturer on 
the theory of education. 


THE University of Madras has been admitted 
to the privileges of a colonial university at 
Oxford. 


Pror. Goupy’s inaugural lecture, as regius 
professor of civil law at Oxford, has been pub- 
lished as a pamphlet (Henry Frowde). The 
subject is ‘‘ The Fate of the Roman Law North 
and South of the Tweed,’’ considered under 
three epochs—(1) the period prior to the 
Norman Conquest; (2) from the Conquest to 
the Reformation ; (3) from the Reformation to 
the present time. Regarding the first period, 
Prof. Goudy declares his adhesion to the view 
that Roman law, together with other Roman 
institutions, must to a large extent have sur- 
vived the Saxon invasion; and he suggests that 
traces of it may be found in testaments and in 
manumissions. During the second period, a 
considerable infusion of Roman law was intro- 
duced into England from the Continent by 
civilians like Vacarius, by writers of text-books 
like Bracton, and by the founders of equity 
jurispruden :e ; whereas, in Scotland, the chief 
influence was that of ecclesiastics and the canon 
law. In the third period, the civil law was 
deliberately adopted as the common law of 
Scotland, under French influence, and was 
consolidated in text-books. Finally, Prof. 
Goudy comments upon two important differ- 
ences of law between England and Scotland. 
With regard to the doctrine of legitimation per 
subsequens matrimonium, he urges that England 
should adopt the practice of the rest of 
Christendom ; and he argues that the Scotch 
‘‘legitim ’” was not taken directly from Roman 
law, but was borrowed from England in early 
days, when the same rule also prevailed here. 


WE have received the first number of the 
Alumni Bulletin of the University of Virginia 
(Charlottesville). To many in this country the 
chief interest attaching to this college is that its 
first professor of ancient languages was George 
Long, about whom a survivor of the original 
class of 1825 writes as follows: 


‘* Prof. Long, who was an Englishman, made 4 
very popular, enthusiastic, and efficient teacher. 
He was quite a handsome man and a very agree- 
able and sociable companion. He took his meals 
at the hotel where some other pupils and myself 
boarded, and we were very much attached to him. 
Always taking part in our conversation, he made 
us feel at ease in his presence.’’ 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tux new number of the Economic Journal 
(Macmillans) contains several articles of general 
interest. Mr. John Graham Brooks, of Mas- 
sachusetts, writes upon ‘‘ Results of the Retail 
Liquor Traffic without Private Profits ”—in 
other words, the Gothenburg system. In an 
effective diagram, he shows how the annual 
consumption of spirits has decreased in Sweden 


remains at sixteen quarts in Denmark, and has 
actually increased in most countries of Europe. 


chasing oriental MSS. for the University ; Mr. B. E. Walker, general manager of a large 


Library. 
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historical and analytical, of the banking system 
in Canada, as compared with that in the 
United States. Incidentally, he mentions that 
savings banks have made but little way in 
Canada, because they are not wanted. Mr. 
Edwin Cannan summarises from Hansard 
the career of Ricardo in Parliament: he was an 
advocate of the ballot and of the repeal of 
legislation against blasphemy. Mr. F. C. 
Harrison, of Calcutta, in continuation of 
previous papers, critically examines the present 

ition of the Indian currency question. On 
the whole, he is still of opinion that the closing 
of the mints will ultimately be effectual in 
giving a scarcity value to the rupee, though he 
admits that the first consequence has been to 
draw rupees out of private hoards. Among the 
reviews, we may specially mention oue by 
Prof. Charles Gross of Jacobs’s ‘‘Jews of 
Angevin England” ; among the notes, a study 
of the returns of the Census relating to the 
agricultural population, by Mr. W. E. Bear, 
and an impartial examination of the Budget, 
by Prof. Bastable. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
SPRING SONNETS FROM MY GARDEN. 
WALLFLOWERS. 


My Love complained I had no wallflowers gay ; 
And so, beneath a dull November sky, 

I planted on two hundred very nigh, 

And worked at them throughout the short-lived 


day ; 
I planted them in manifold array, 
In stately rows beneath my fruit trees high, 
In groups, or filling up some corner sby, 
And then I left them to the scasons’ sway : 
And now, when cherry boughs, all milky white, 
Fling their triumphant arches o’er the beds, 
And their soft beauty shimmers day and night ; 
Behold, where, tossing their sweet fragrant hea:ls, 
Filling the place with colour and delight, 
— bravely spread their browns and 


WEEDING. 


Wir all your labour and your anxious care 
To clean the ground from too luxuriant weed, 
You shall not altogether quite succeed, 

But haply leave some standing here and there ; 
You hardly know, isit a tendrilled tare, 

Or hydra-headed groundsel, whose fell speed, 
To grow and blossom and to turn to feed, 
Might whiten any decent head of hair. 

But some fine day as down the path you go 
You shall behold a yellow cornflower bright ; 
Or in between a dull potato row, 

A radiant sunflower, turning to the light ; 

Or lonely poppy, flaming on waste land— 
Then weed not all, but let some few still stand ! 


BLOSSOM RAIN. 


Roses of Helicgabalus, indeed ! 

(Imperial whim, imperially rehearsed 

By one in wanton revelry well versed, 
Unheard-of luxury whose only creed !) 

Of such Caesarian freaks I’m not in need. 

For since a week, when cherry blossoms burst, 
Followed by creamy pear bloom (almost first, 
But never quite !|—with apples to succeed : 
Even as I work, sweet blossoms all the day 
Lightly descend upon me from the trees, 
Flying about in merry jocund play 

— by every lightsome gust and breeze ; 

; ike fragrant snow they downwards softly rain— 
‘oman! Thy Petal Feasts tempt all in vain ! 


KATE FREILIGRATH KROEKER. 








HONORARY DEGREES AT CAMBRIDGE. 
—_ following are the Latin speeches delivered 
y the Public Orator (Dr. Sandys) on June 27, 
on the occasion of the visit of the Royal 
Agricultural Society to Cambridge :— 


“‘ Principis nostri, plusquam seme] Praesidis sui, 


agricolaium Anglicorum societatem Oantabrigiam 
denuo invisentem Academiae totius nomine iu- 
bemus salvere. Ipso Tvllio auctore novimus, 
primum nihil Xenophonti tam regale visum esse 
quam studium agi colendi; deinde hominum 
— universo culturam agrorum esse salutarem ; 

enique omnium rerum ex quibus aliquid adquira- 
tur, nihil esse agri cultura melius, nihil dulcius, 
nihil homine dignius. Salvete igitur studii tam 
praeclari professores, qui in agris colendis scientiam 
cum usu et experientia coniunctam profitemini. 
Vos, segetis laetae in expectatione, telluris gremio 
semina creditis; nos, non minore cum spe, 
iuventutis nostrae in mentibus doctrinae germina 
inserere conamur. Vos, in agrorum cultura 
scientiae lumen per Angliae rura late diffanditis ; 
nos, inter Academiae nostras numina, etiam ipsi 
Cereri locum nuper seposuimus. Et vestra et 
nostra commoda sunt aliquatenus communia; 
vestrae aries dum vigent, etiam nosmet ipsi 
prospera fortuna utimur, florent praediorum 
nostrorum reditus, florent Collegia nostra, floret 
tota Univercitas. Nihil igitur auspicatius hodie 
precari possumus quam ut, vestrae societatis 
auxilio, patriae totius ad fructum, civium ompium 
in usum, telluris munera divina indies ampliora 
vobis reddantur ; utque nostrum qucque in popu- 
lum universum descendant benedictiones illae 
antiquae : benedictus tu in civitate et benedictus in agro ; 
benedictus fructus terrae tuae fructusque iumentorum 
tuorum ; benedicti greges armentorum tuorum oviumque 
twarum. 

Atque haec quidem ominis causa praefati, 
pergimus deinceps titulo nostro primum Principis 
nostri filium, Principis novi patrem, ornare, 
deinde vestrum omnium in honorem etiam alios 
decorare. Non omnes cane, quos volumus, hodie 
laudibus nostris adficere possumus ; sed, velut in 
frugibus vendendis vosmet ipsi ex acervo magno 
grana quaedam aurea emptoribus ostendere 
soletis, non aliter vestro ex ordine amplissimo 
nonunullos, quasi exempli causa, Cancellario nostro, 
Praesidi vestro, praesentamus, fidemque damus 
etiam ceteros esse bonae frugi. 


THE DUKE OF YORK. 


** Quam libenter Reginae nostrae augustissimae 
et Principis Alberti, olim Cancellarii nostri, 
nepotem Academiae totius nomine nunc primum 
salutamus. Salutamus denuo patrem eius, Prin- 
cipem nostrum illustrissimum, quem triginta abhinc 
annos titulo eodem ornatum vidimus; salutamus 
matrem, ompium consensu pulcherrimam, quam 
hodie etiam ipsam adesse vehementer laetamur. 
Salutamus Principem, qui prope ex ipsa pueritia 
scientiae navali perdiscendae sese strenue dedicavit ; 
qui maria magna emensus, colonias nostras, 
toto orbe a nobis divisas, toto corde nobis 
coniunctas, regni sibi al‘quando fortasse des- 
tinati nondum conscius, invisit; qui popu- 
lorum magnorum historiae studiosus, imperii 
Britannici gloriam navalem sibi carissimam esse 
identidem indicavit. Nuper Kalendis Iuniis, dum 
micericordia solita pauperum aegrotantium saluti 
consulebat, classis Britannicae victoriam centum 
abhinc annos eodem anni die reportatam inter 
omnium plausus palam commemoravit. Idem 
prope uno abhinc anno (iuvat recordari) inter regum 
principumque gratulationes, inter civium exultan- 
tium acclamationes, Ducis primi Cantabrigiensis 
neptim ab omnibus dilectam vitae totius consortem 
duxit. Hodie vero, gaudio novo elati, laetamur 
regni tanti heredis heredem filio feliciter esse 
auctum, et matre salva genus regium usque ad 
tertium gradum prospere esee continuatum. 


MR. ALEXANDER PECKOVER. 


‘*Primus omnium Principibus nostris assurgit 
hodie Reginae ipsius in comitatu Cantabrigiensi 
legatus, cuius e maioribus unus, tempore Crom- 
welliano militia functus, pacis artes a se postea 
praclatas posteris suis feliciter excolendas tradidit. 
Ipse, liberali imprimis ingenio pracditus, nuper in 
urbe nostra salutis templo administrando digni- 
tatis iure praepositus, statim munificentia summa 
pauperum nostrorum valetudini consuluit. Viro 
tam munifico dum animi grati ex abundantia 
titulum nostrum hodie donamus, venit in 
memoriam monitum illud antiquum :—‘ date et 
dabitur vobis ; mensuram bonam et confertam et 
coagitatam et supereffluentem dabunt in sinum 
vestrum: eadem quippe mensura, qua menei 


THE DUKE OF RICHMOND AND GORDON. 


** Sequitur deinceps Universitatis Aberdoniensis 
Cancellarius, vir in publicis rebus saepenumero cum 
laude vereatus, cuius pater icolarum societati 
quinquaginta quattuor abhinc annos praeses prope 
primus fuit, quique ipse societaii eidem bis 
praepositus, inter Uxonienses suos honoris titulo 
anno eodem est ornatus, quo Cancellarii nostri 
pater, Cancellarius ipse, societati praefuit. Virum 
tot titulis iam pridem ornatum étiam nosmet ipsi 
hodie libenter decoramus. Atqui nullum titulum 
ipsi potiorem esse credimus quam a Principe nostro 
inter epulas regias eocietatis suae in honorem 
habitas palam fuisse appellatum ‘agricolarum 
amicum.’ 

EARL CATHCART. 


‘*Incedit proximus vir insigni lepore et litterarum 
amore praeditus, qui maioribus inter arma 
illustribus oriundus, Minervam et Cererem non 
minus quam Martem coluit. Ipsa Ceres filiam 
suam, solis ex lumine telluris in gremio abscon- 
ditam, facibus accensis quaesivisse fertur; Cereris 
autem cultor insignis, quem hodie salutamus, nibil 
antiquius duxit quam, societatis suae  fastis 
litterarum luce illustratis, Angliae totius 
agricolis facem doctrinae praetendere. Talium 
virorum merita, inter Cereris ministros non 
obscura, etiam Academiae in lucem hodie libenter 
proferimus, Cererem ipsam atque Solem veritatis 
arbitrum Euripidis verbie testati :— 


tiv Te nuppdpov Bedv 
Ajuntpa Oduevar udytup’ NAiov Te pas. 


SIR JOHN HENRY THOROLD, 


**Salutamus deinceps virum societatis vestrae 
contiliorum prope in omni parte praeclare meritum, 
Cancellarii nostri in loco in annum proximum 
Praesidem vestrum designatum. Per annos 
complures agrorum euorum reditu infeliciter 
imminuto, quanta animi cum  magnitudine, 
quanta cum fortitudine, se gessit. Quam dignum 
laude illa Horatiana sece praestitit :— 


* est animus tibi 
rerumque prudens et secundis 
temporibus dubiisque rectus.’ 


SIR ROBERT NIGEL FITZ-HARDINGE KINGSCOTE 


** Adest deinceps vir in bello quondam insignis, 
in pace postea illustris, primum Senatui Britannico 
tres et triginta annos adscriptus; deinde Angliae 
totius nemorum  silvarumque et Cornwalliae 
metallorum  reditibus exigendis praepositus ; 
denique societatis veztrae de negotiis cotidianis 
praeclare meritus. Adest ‘egregie cordatus homo,’ 
vir in epistolaruam commercio admirabilis, in 
animalium salute exploranda et adiuvanda 
indefessus. 

MR. ALBERT PELL. 


** Turis Doctorum agmen claudit alumnus noster, 
iudicis filius, qui adhuc iuvenis quattuor et quin- 
quaginta abhinc annos societatis vestrae conven- 
tui primo Cantabrigiensi interfuit; qui postea, 
pestilentia gravi inter Britanniae boves saeviente, 
consilia salutaria solus obtulit pestemque tantam 
iussu publico opprimendam curavit ; qui deinceps 
Senatui Britannico per annos septemdecim ad- 
scriptus, agri culturae patronus strenuus exstitit ; 
qui nuper denique Academiam nostram Seneschalli 
sui cum auxilio de agri culturae studiis deliberan- 
tem magnopere adiuvit. Quod scientiae huius 
diplomata nostra hodie in honore sunt, talium 
virorum praesertim consiliis debemus. 


SIR JOHN BENNET LAWES. 


**Salutamus tandem par nobile collegarum qui 
de agrorum cultura, de pecudum alimentis variis, 
experimentis exquisitis una claborandis annos 
quinquaginta, magnum profecto actatis humanae 
spatium, dedicarunt. Tot annorum autem labores 
non modo chartae fideles in perpetuum custodient, 
sed etiam saxum ingens nomine utroque insculp- 
tum inter posteros testabitur. Ab ipso autem 
‘monumentum aere perennius’ erit exactum, 
experimentis tam utilibus, tam fructuosis, munifi- 
centia ipsius etiam in posterum continuatis. 
Auguramur, nec nos fallit augurium, in agri 
culturae annalibus talium virorum nomina fore 








auspicio, Cancellarii nostri sub praesidio, Regiam 


fueritis, remetietur vobis.’ ; 


immortalia. 
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SIR JOSEPH HENRY GILBERT. 


‘*Quos tot annorum labores una coniunxerunt, 
eos in laudibus nostris hodie divellere vix 
possumus. Constat tamen labores illos viri 
huiusce scientiaeadmirabili et industriae indefessae 
plurimum debere. Constat eosdem eiusdem 
sciiptis, eiusdem orationibus, non modo in patria 
nostra sed etiam peregre muximo cum fructu esse 
patefactos. Cum collega suo summa concordia 
coniunctus, Plinii verba iure optimo posset 
usurpare: ‘nobis erat nullum certamen, nulla 
contentio, cum uterque pari iugo non pro se, sed 
pro causa niteretur.’ 


‘ Felices ter et amplius 
quos irrupta tenet copula.’ 
PROF. DEMETRI IVANOVITCH MENDELEBY. 

‘*In scientia chemica investiganda diu inter 
peritos quaerebatur, quaenam ratio interesset inter 
atomorum pondera e quibus rerum elementa con- 
starent et vires eas, sive chemicas sive physicas, 
quae elementis ipsis velut propriae inhaererent. 
Qua in ratione penitus perscrutanda atque ad 
certam quandam legem redigenda nem? plura 
perfecisse existimatur quam vir illustris qui 
Siberia in remota natus, et undecim abhinc 
annos a societate regia lLondinensi numis- 
mate aureo donatus, hodie nostra corona quali- 
cumque decoratur. Magnum profecto est inter tot 
elementa rationem certis intervallis velut circuitu 
quodam recurrentem observasse, eque rerum 
notarum observatione etiam ignota providisse. 
Viri huiusce ingenio etiam elementa prius inaudita 
mentis divinatione singulari praedicta sunt 
posteaque in ipsa rerum natura reperta. Quae 
elementa, trium gentium nominibus Gallium, 
Scandium, Germanium nuncupata, nomen ipsius 
illustrius reddiderunt et Russorum famam, quan- 
tum ad ipsum attiuet, feliciter auxerunt. Ergo 
virum de scientia chemica tam diu tamque prae- 
clare meritum, totque titulis aliunde ornatum, 
‘hodie etiam nostrorum 

‘turba Quiritium 
certat tergeminis tollere honoribus.’ 


Newtoni certe in Academia honos ei praesertim 
debetur, qui etiam in scientia chemica Newtoni in 
vestigiis tam fideliter insistit, ut alumni nostri 
‘qui genus humanum ingenio superavit’ imaginem 
intuens, Luoreti verba paululum mutata possit 
usurpare :— 


‘Te sequor, o Grantae magnum decus, inque 
tuis nunc 
Ficta pedum pono pressis vestigia signis.’ 
MR. ERNEST CLARKE. 


** Vobis omnibus notum esse arbitramur concilii 
vestri per annos septem adiutorem strenuum et 
indefessum, virum in _ Britannia quidem 
societati antiquitatis studiosorum, inter exteros 
autem societatibus plurimis honoris causa 
adecriptum. In agro Suffolciensi natum fuisse 
constat virum insignem, qui scriptis suis fere 
centum abhinc annos in lucem miesis agri culturam 
(velut alter Tremellius) ‘eloquentem reddidit.’ 
Viri tanti popularem, quem hodie laudamus, e 
loco suo natali spiritum eiusdem hausisse 
crediderim. 


DR. JOHN AUGUSTUS VOELCKER, 


**Claudit seriem patris in scientia chemica 
illustris filius in cadem scientia insignis, qui inter 
Germano; Philosophiae Doctor multa cum laude 
nominatus, etiam de agri cultura inter Indos 
publice rettulit. Idem, per annos novem societati 
vestrae in re chemica consilio dando, patris 
successorem scse dignum praestitit. Quod 
omnibus gratum, nemini tamen mirum sit; etenim 
experti nostis Horatianum illud : 


* fortes creantur fortibus et bonis; 


est in iuvencis, est in equis patrum 
virtus.’ ’’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
** STHELRED-MUCIL, GAINORUM COMES,” 
London: June 2, 1891. 


Historians may, I think, be excused for 
harbouring the notion that .7/Selredus Gainorum 
comes, qui cognominabatur Mucil, derived his 
second name from mycel ‘ great.” The 
notion is not an outcome of modern ignorance, 
but is eight or nine centuries old. The 
second section of the first portion of the North- 
umbrian Annals, which has come down to us 
under the name of Simeon of Durham, states 
that Alfred married “‘filiam Ethelredi Gainorum 
comitis, qui cognominabatur ab Anglis Muce/, 
eo quod erat corpore magnus et prudentia 
grandaevus.” This section of the work is 
drawn largely from Asser, and was compiled 
apparently in the latter part of the tenth 
cen’ » The Northumbrian History was used 
by the author of the St. Albans compilation that 
formed the groundwork of the Chronicles of 
Roger of Wendover and of Matthew of Paris; 
and by their means the statement that Mucel 


« 


—— 


meant ‘‘ great” obtained a wide currency, 
This was increased by Parker’s note to Asser 
that AiSelred was called Mucel, “eo quod 
erat corpore magnus.” If the modern historian 
sought for confirmation of the statement, he 
might find it supported by no less a name than 
that of Kemble, who adopts unreservedly 
Simeon’s statement that Mucel means “bi 
man ” (Proceedings of the Archaeological Insti- 
tute at Winchester, 1845, p. 100). It is, as 
Mr. Bradley states, im: ble to connect the 
name with O.E. micel, since that word is not, as 
the spelling mycel suggests, derived from mukil, 
But it is noticeable that mucel was, apparently, 
the form of micel poner | Simeon or the com- 
pilers whom he adopted. This appears from 
the 878 passage from Asser, which states that 
Mucelwudu* (not Selwudu as in our text of Asser) 
is ‘‘ Latine vero Magna Silva, Britannico more 
Coitmawr.” 

The burnt MS. of Asser was, according to the 
facsimile given by Wise, in a hand of the early 
eleventh century, so that it cannot be held that 
the u of Mucel arises from the Mid. Eng. 
use of uw for O.E. y. Moreover, we have the 
evidence of ¢ that a name Mucel existed. 
It must be connected with the name Muca, 
which occurs as follows: A.D., 801, 803, Muca 
abbas, Cart. Sax., i., 418, 20; 435, 84; 436, 18; 
A.D. 822, 823 Muca dux, aldorman, Ib., i. 510, 
7; 512, 10; Parker Chron., ann. 822 (Mica, 
Chronn. B and C); a.v. 950, Mucan treow, 
Cart. Sax., iii. 44, 23. If this name be Mica 
as given in Chronn. A and B, then Micel, if 
from the same root, is even further divorced 
from micel. Muca and Mucel may be diminu- 
tives from the adj. *muc ‘‘ meek” (Goth. *muks 
in muka-mddei). 

I have notes of the following occurrences of 
the name Mucel: 

I. A Mercian dux, A.D. 814, Cart. Saz., i 
481, 10; 489, 3: A.D. 815 Mucel, Jb., i. 492, 21: 
816, 498, 24; 495, 29: 823, 512, 3: 828 (Mucael) 
518, 28: 824, 521, 4: 825, 532, 6, 537, 2: 836 
(Mucoel), 581, 31; 583, 3: circ. 840, JD., ii. 2, 
19; 3,26: 840, ii, 5, 19: 841, 7,21; 12,3:843 
or 844, 20, 29: 845, 33, 6, 12: circ. 848, 35, 24, 
27; 37,7: 848, 39, 25, 32 (princeps): 852, 58, 
24; 60, 15 (p[raefectus]), Kemble, more pro- 
bably (p[rinceps]): 855, 89, 11; 90, 22; 91, 31: 
857, 95, 30: 864, 120, 35: 866, 126, 35: 868, 
140, 9. 

IL, A second Mucel dux, who witnesses 
Mercian charters together with the aforesaid 
Mucel, as follows: A.D. 836, i. 582, 39: A.D. 
845, Ib., ii. 33, 6, 12: circ. 848, ii, 35, 24, 27: 
848, ii. 39, 25, 32. Some of the signatures 
given under No. I. must belong to No. Il. As 
only one Mucel dua signs after 848, it is 
probable that No I. died about that period. 

Ill. A third Mucel (a minister ?) witnesses & 
Mercian charter, circ. 848, Jb., ii. 35, 28. He 
is, no doubt, the Mucel who witnesses, 0 
addition to Mucel dux, in 855, ii. 89, 17; 866, 
126, 35. 

No. I. (or IL. ?) is described as Mucel Esning 
and Mucele aldormenn (dat. sg.) in 836, i. 581, 
31, 39. The Esne is probably the dux, princeps, 
comes who witnesses Mercian charters from 764 
to 809. 

IV. A minister who witnesses West-Saxon 
charters as follows : A.D. 858, Jb., ii. 101, 19: 
860-866, 128, 22: 862, 114, 39: 863, 116, 3l: 
867, 130, 2: 868, 136, 8. It is possible that he 
is the same person as No. IIT. ; 

V. Aduzx (possibly No. II.) who witnesses 
West-Saxon charters, and who signs separately 
from No. IV., in av. 9868, ii, 136, 2 
This dua Mucel also witnesses two charters 


of King Aithelred of Wessex, which 
have been treated by Kemble and Birch as 
charters of Kings Ea and Eadred. In the 


— 





* The MS. has the easily explained misreading 
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earliest instance (C.S. iii. 488, 31; Cod. Dipl., 
vi. 81), a later scribe has boldly changed 
Bbelred’s name into Eadgar; but he has 
retained the correct date 867, for which the 
editors suggest 967. Buta moment’s thought 
will show that this date is impossible, as the 
charter is witnessed by Archbishop Odo, who 
died in 959. What has really happened to 
this charter is that the scribe has changed the 
names of the king and of the archbishop 
(Ceolno®), and_ has erroneously copied the 
name of Bishop Heahmundas Eadmund.* The 
other charter is the one printed in Birch, iii. 
24, and in Kemble, v. 322. In this case the 
Abingdon Chartulary gives the king’s name as 
JRdred and AiSered. The latter represents the 
ninth century West-Saxon form of the king’s 
name, ered = ASelred, which occurs in the 
Parker MS. of the chronicle. It is impossible 
that Sered could be written for Eadred. 
Kemble has “‘ edited” this charter in his usual 
reckless manner, so that the 7idred and A&Sered 
of the MS. appear as Eadred without a note of 
the true ing. The charter is dated 948, 
and the date has, according to Birch, been 
‘partly altered by erasure.” The date should, 
no doubt, be 868. A brief comparison of the 
names of the witnesses to these two charters, 
with those of AiSelred’s charters and the West- 
Saxon chartersabout his time, will show that both 
are really charters of that monarch. They do 
not at all agree with the formulae of the time 
of Eadgar and Eadred. The editors’ suspicions 
should surely have been awakened by the style 
‘« Hdred occidentalium Saxonum rex” of the 
second charter, since EKadred naturally called 
himself ‘‘rex Anglorum,” and used in addition 
the pompous titles that Eadmund intro- 
jus There are several other similar instances 
that I have noted of charters being wrongly 
ascribed to O.E. kings by post-Conquest copyists, 
and they have all escaped the notice of Kemble 
and Birch. 

VI. Mucel, bishop of Hereford, according to 
Florence of Worcester’s list. He occupied that 
see between 857 and 866 (Stubbs). No signa- 
tures of his are known. 

Thus, at most only six bearers of this name 
Mucel are recorded ; and there may be really 
only three, since No. VI. is a rather shadowy 
personage, and Nos. IV. and V. may be Nos. II. 
and III, No. If., who sigas until 868 (see 
No. I.), might be the father-in-law of Alfred, 
as No. I., signing as early as 814, is hardly 
likely to have been the father of Alfred’s bride 
of 868. There is, I think, a reasonable proba- 
bility that No. II. was Alfred’s father-in-law. 
He was & Mercian noble, as Asser states AuSelred- 
Mucil was. That hesigns as Mucel, and not as 
BSelred, is not an insuperable objection to the 
identification, as there are several instances 
where the full name was practically superseded 
by the short name. For example, two of King 
Offa's nobles were known as Brorda, and the 
death of one of them is recorded in the 
Northumbrian Annals (Simeon), AD. 799, as 
follows: ““Eodem anno Brorda Merciorum 
princeps, qui et Hildegils vocatur, defunctus 
est.” It is quite clear that Hildegils-Brorda 
subscribes as Brorda, not as Hildegils. It is 
not avery violent assumption that ASelred- 








om cary ft —~ to its ee - of 
: 8) y earlier signature of Bisho 
nin’ of Winchester. The earliest vabeosig- 
ion registered by Bishop Stubbs (who calls the 
bishop erroneously Alfred) is 868. 
, A. is easy to see what has happened. The 
welfth-century copyist, being familiar with silent 
Fey sr the pered of the original charter as 
pa A neem y of bred, which he next identified 
os thet — (Ead- being frequently written £4- 
o me). When the charter was thus ascribed 
Edgar in the Ohartulary, it was discovered that 


Edgar was not 
tion of the -_s in 868. Hence the altera- 





Mucil similarly witnessed as Mucel. Moreover, 
he was contemporary with Alfred’s brother 
JESelred, who signs prior to his accession in 
866 as Selred princeps, dux, or filius regis. 
Where both ASelred and Mucel attest, we may 
conclude that iSelred is the West-Saxon 

rince. An Eavered (for ‘Sered) witnesses a 

ercian charter of 862 (C.S. ii. 110, 33). As 
Mucil does not figure amongst the witnesses to 
this charter, it is possible that this is 7Selred- 
Mucil, But this cannot be affirmed with 
safety, as there are other Selreds in the field. 
There is an AiSelred or ESered du» who 
witnesses West-Saxon charters of this date, in 
addition to AlSelred, the King’s son (C.S. ii. 
108, 114, 116). There is a grant to him of 
lands in Kent at p. 115. He may possibly be 
the Mercian dux, and may be ®Selred-Mucil, 
since, as we have seen, a Mucil dux witnesses 
Wessex charters about this time. Itis, in any 
case, @ singular coincidence that there should 
be at this period a Mercian dux 47Selred and 
a dux Mucel and West-Saxon duces of the same 
name. It would clear the ground if we could 
conclude that all four really represent .7/Selred- 
Mucil. The close connexion of Mercia and 
Wessex made it possible for a Mercian dux to 
sign West-Saxon charters. We certainly meet 
with Prince Alfred (the Great) and his brother 
among the witnesses to the charters of their 
brother-in-law, Burhred of Mercia. AiSelred- 
Mucil was presumably alive in 868, when 
Alfred married his daughter. In 872-874 we 
meet with an _/Selred, Merciorum duzx (C.S. ii. 
155, 9; 156, 6), who may possibly be AuSelred- 
Mucil. But I am inclined to think that this is 
the -ESelred, ealdorman of Mercia, who married 
Alfred’s heroic daughter ASelfled, and died in 
912. The Seldred, dux et patricius gentis 
Merciorum of 880 (C.S. ii. 166) must, I think, 
be Alfred’s son-in-law, as we know that he 
was old enough to receive London from the 
latter in 886. If this ASelred was a grown 
man in 880, he must have been somewhat older 
than his wife ASelfled,* whose parents were 
married in 868. He may therefore be the 
ESelred dux of 872-4. The signatures of the 
duces Mucel cease in 868, the year of the great 
Danish invasion of Mercia. It is possible that 
Mucel or ®Selred-Mucil met his death in 
fighting against the Danes. Asser, it may be 
noted, records Alfred’s marriage in 868 
before mentioning the Danish invasion of 
Mercia, which, no doubt, occurred in 
the spring. If we regard the /Selred, 
Merciorum dux, of 872-4 as Alfred’s son- 
in-law, as I think we must, we find that 
the AiSelred-signatures that have any possible 
connexion with AiSelred-Mucil cease in 868, in 
the same year as the Mucel-signatures. This 
again is a remarkable coincidence. ASelred- 
Mucil, although he married a member of the 
Mercian royal house, was not seemingly of 
royal descent. He was a Mercian ealdorman, 
not ealdorman of Mercia. Alfred’s son-in-law 
had the latter rank, and must, therefore, have 
been of royal descent. Indeed, until the time 
of Eadric Streona and Godwine all the great 
ealdormen seem to have been members of the 
royal families. This difference in rank explains 
the position of Mucel’s subscriptions to the 
charters. He does not sign, as a royal dux 
would have done, at the head of the duces. 
Thus, the position of Mucel’s signatures is quite 
compatible with the view that he was AiSelred- 
Mucil. 

It is to be hoped that we may hear no more 
of the derivation of Gainsborough from the 


* JESelfled witnesses the above charter of 880 
as /iSelred’s wife. At that date she would only 


be eleven or twelve years old. There is probably 
an error in the date of the charter, which exists 
only in eleventh-century copies. 
given in it belongs to 887. 


The indiction 





Gaini.* Like many other accepted etymologies 
—Scarborough (SkarSa-borg) from scar ‘‘rock,”’ 
Chippenham (Cippan-ham) from chipping ‘‘ mar- 
ket,” for example—it will not bear a moment’s 
examination. Gainsborough appears in the 
Chronicle in 1013 as Genes-buruh, Geignes-burh, 
Gegnes-burh. Surely if this was an English 
name, it should not havecome down to us withan 
initial guttural stop. The fact that it has done 
so is a strong presumption that the first part 
of the name is of Danish origin. It is not 
improbable that the O.N. adj. gegn may have 
been used as a nick-name, or, as Norse was so 
given to developing personal names from nick- 
names, even as areal name. So little has been 
done in registering the innumerable O.N. 
personal names that it is possible that Gegn 
may occur. There are slight indications of an 
O.E. gen, gena, which may be personal names,+ 
e.g, Genenofre, near Bredicot, co. Worcester 
(C.D. iii. 261, 32; 263, 7); Genes-born Geynes- 
thorn, at Bleadon, Somerset (C.S. iii. 141, 34; 
648, 10); Genetune, Berks (Domesday, i. 58 b, 
col. 2); Geneshale, co. Stafford (Jb., i. 247 b, 
col. 2); Genstedegate Ceinstedesgate,{ near 
Aldingbourn, co. Sussex (C.S. i. 99, 15; 113, 7; 
iii. 192, 16). The first of these names is 
derived from Heming’s Worcester Chartulary ; 
and it is not very far from Bromsgrove, where, 
as Mr. Bradley points out, there is a place 
called Gaines. Bromsgrove was, however, the 
property of Worcester Monastery before 
®Selred-Mucil’s time (C.S. i, 428, 33; 438, 26). 
The territory of the Gaini has, like so many 
other O.E. territorial names, left no memory 
behind in local names. 

The Gdingas surmised by Mr. Bradley may 
be recorded in Ginge in Berks (G@ainge, C.S. 
i. 490, 27; Gaincg, iii. 67, 26; Gainge Geinge, 
iii. 173, 14; 174, 5; Gaging, Geing, Gaing, iii. 
257, 9, 28, 32; Geinge, i. 506, 2). This is a 
really stream-name (/b., i. 224, 26 ; iii, 257, 32), 
but a provincia might derive its name from a 
stream, as seems to have happened in the case 
of Wanting Hundred (from the Wanoting 
stream) and in the provincia Usmerorum.§ 
Ginge, however, cannot be the pagus of the 
Gaini, as it is in Wessex, not in Mercia. 

W. H. STEVENSON, 








WHAT IS SLANG? 
London: June 27, 1894. 

Mr. R. B. Johnson makes a number of dis- 
coveries about my version of ‘‘ Brand” which 
have escaped the rest of my critics. Some of 
his remarks I confess to finding obscure; but 
one is unexceptionally definite. Mr. Johnson 
finds in my translation a “reiteration of such 
slang terms as ‘ slack’ and ‘ budge.’”” I cannot 
deny I have used ‘‘ budge” twice within six 
thousand lines, and ‘‘slack”’ nearly, though 

* Gainsborough is in Lindsey, which was not, 
properly speaking, in Mercia, where the district of 
the Gaini was. In the O.E. list of territorial 
names, Lindsey, although linked with Mercia, is 
mentioned separately. It was evidently not re- 
garded as part of Mercia at Worcester, for 
Florence (an. 910) records that the bones of St. 
Oswald were brought from Bardney into Mercia— 
meaning to Gloucester (Malm., G. #., i. 136; G. P., 

. 293). 

. t Tho Kentish Genburh (C.8.i , 446, 5, 17) pro- 
bably = Eanburh, as Gean-berht = Ean-berht. See 
Sievers, § 212, an. 2. The latter name is spelt 
Tenberht in an original charter of 774 (C.S. i., 300, 
20). 

: Or, is this a misreading of Benstede; capital 
B and G in early fourteenth century hands being 
very much alike ? 

§ The province Gifa (Yeovil) clearly derived 
its name from the river-name. The province Hioca 
is probably the district about Hitchen, co. Herts, 
on the river Hiz (O.E. *Hiccen ?). The estate is 
called Hicche (C.D. iv. 156, 19). Hicca can scarcely 
be the province of the Hwiccii, as Birch regards it. 
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not quite, whenever the characteristic slap 
occurs in the original. And these words, it 
seems, are slang in Mr. R. B. Johnson’s dic- 
tionary. They are not so, however, in the 
better known work by an author of the same 
name. They were good English to Dr. Johnson. 
They appear as such in most of the great 
English classics. ‘‘I will not budge for no 
man’s pleasure.”—Shakspere. ‘That slack 
devotion should his thunder ’scape.”— Waller. 
‘*He’d as lief eat that glass as budge after 
them himself.”—Goldsmith. ‘‘ The Duke shall 
know how slack thou art.”—Shakspere. And 
so on through Drayton, Hooker, More, and a 
whole column of citations. From hints—alas, 
all too reserved !—I fancy Mr. Johnson’s views 
on the diction of the original might be as 
stimulating to Norwegian scholars as the above 
must be to students of English. 
F, EpMuUND GARRETT. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER, 
Moypay, July 26 pm. Royal Iastitution: General 
Monthly Meeti-g. 
Tuesvay. July 3, 3 pm. Anglo-Russian: “ Pushkin,” by 
Mr. F. P. Marchant. 
9 p.m. Royal Academy : Convereazione. 
Wepyespay, Julv4,4pm. Archaeological Institute: ‘The 
Tomb of 8t. Hugh at Lin-oln,” by Mr. F. J. Willson, 
“The Devastation of Nubia,” by Mr. Somers Clarke ; 
- “Roman Antiquities in Carin'hia,” by Prof. B 
s2Wik. 
8 p.m. Botanic: Evening Fite. 


SCIENCE. 
TWO BOOKS ON AFRICAN SPORT. 
Travel and Adventure in the Congo Free State, 
and its Big Game Shooting. By Bula 
N’zau. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Five Months’ Sport in Somali Lind. 
Lord Wolverton. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Lack of opportunity for martial exploits 
has of late diverted the energies of English 
youth to mountain-climbing and big game 
shooting. Because there are few peaks 
now left unconquered, the attractions of big 
game shooting are in the ascendant. 
Following closely upon the publication of 
the Badminton Library volumes on this 
subject, the books above-named are favour- 
able examples of their kind. “Bula 
N’zau”’ (which means “ elephant smasher ’”’) 
sought adventures on the Congo, partly 
from necessity, as he was engaged in the 
administration of that State, partly in order 
to supply his men, and the natives near 
him, with food. Lord Wolverton, travel- 
ling for pleasure on the opposite coast of 
Africa, encountered its larger game rather 
for amusement, and in order to obtain 
specimens. Both books abound in narrow 
escapes and perils from wild beasts. Both 
show how the country is being opened up, 
and illustrate the districts treated of by 
excellent maps. With rifles of the power 
and precision which are now used, and the 
experiencs which shows where a_ bullet 
ought to hit a wild animal, danger to the 
sportsman, and cruelty to the creature 
hunted, are much lessened. Thus, “ Bula 
N’zau” on one occasion, advancing behind 
trees to within a dozen yards or so of a herd 
of wild elephants, killed three through the 
forehead in as many shots; and on another 
occasion five, firing only seven times. Thus 
he well merited his native nickname. It seems 
to tap the fount of native humour, for Stanley 
was called by the dwellers on the Congo 
** Rock Smasher,” inasmuch as on one occa- 


By 


sion he had blown up some rocks to clear 
the way for his steamers. His people, it 
seems, did not secure the affections of the 
natives. 

** Bula N’zau” mainly followed buffaloes 
and elephants, partly because they were the 
largest animals of the Congo fauna, and 
partly because they furnished most food 
for the large army of servants and camp 
followers which hangs around the tents of 
an English sportsman. He went through 
many perils in the chase of these; his 
nearest escape perhaps was when he just 
avoided the horns of a charging buffalo, 
being struck on the hip as he reached the 
friendly shelter of a tree. He found a fair 
amount of game in the districts round the 
Congo, the difficulty of obtaining carriers 
forming the chief drawback to his sport. 
Buffaloes often charge a man without pro- 
vocation, and were considered by the author 
to be ten times more dangerous than ele- 
phants. These animals furnished him, of 
course, with a valuable commodity in their 
ivory ; the largest tusks which he obtained 
weighed one hundred and twenty-seven 
pounds. Another good pair weighed re- 
spectively forty-five and forty-nine and a- 
half pounds. The other animals which he 
pursued were chiefly tigers (leopards), croco- 
diles, and antelopes ; but he soon found that 
all these were retreating further up the 
country. This is invariably the case as 
game is pursued in Africa. It becomes 
scarcer year by year, as may be seen 
specially in Bechuanaland and Southern 
Africa generally. At times the author shot 
pythons, and notes that one was an inch 
and a-half short of eighteen feet in length. 
To a naturalist the most curious adventure 
which befell the author was his shooting 
two gorillas. He agrees with Hanno (who 
is the first in the ‘‘ Periplus” to mention 
these creatures), that they are very hairy, 
and attack those who approach them with 
teeth and hands. He sent a young gorilla 
home to Liverpool, but thought that the 
risks of cold and dysentery were much 
against its ever reaching England. The 
hippopotamus was, he found, easily shot. 
It occurs in great numbers on the tributaries 
of the Congo. Besides sport, there is a 
strong mercantile flavour about the book. 
The present to a chief of a case of gin, and 
the expedition sent against an independent 
chief who stopped and robbed caravans, 
during which he was killed, his village 
burnt, and the plantations destroyed, sug- 
gest that civilised rule is not always fraught 
with unmitigated blessings to the natives. 

Lord Wolverton with Cvol. Paget wan- 
dered for five months from Berbera through 
Somaliland to the river Shebeyli in a 
more heroic spirit, shooting lions when they 
attacked the natives’ flocks and killed the 
guardians, dispensing even-handed justice 
to miscreants who robbed and murdered 
inoffensive natives, and saving the lives of 
an African Hagar and her son, whom they 
found in the desert. The chivalric tone of 


the whole narrative causes the reader to 
catch the writer’s enthusiasm. The staple 
of the game shot by the friends was 
lions, and the habits of these animals are 
graphically portrayed. Once the sportsmen 





\saw two lions and three lionesses dash 








into the midst of a flock of sheep, kill right 
and left till the ground was strewn with 
carcasses, and then strike down the un. 
fortunate shepherdess. In three days Lord 
Wolverton and his friend tracked out and 
shot all these marauders. During their 
expedition they killed sixteen lions. The 
natives were usually overawed by the force 
they took with them, but once were on the 
brink of an attack, when things might 
have been serious for the sportsmen. The 
travellers carefully surveyed and mapped 
out the land to the river Shebeyli. From 
here to the river Tana, some 420 miles on 
the Uganda route, the country yet requires 
surveying. 

Lord Wolverton’s book, independently of 
its interest to lovers of natural history, gives 
a good idea of the barrenness and monotony 
of Somaliland. He procured the first speci- 
mens of Zbra Grevit which have arrived 
in England, secured many antelopes, and 
learnt much of the habits of lions. The 
illustrations in both these books are good, 
and Lord Wolverton’s map is indispensable 
to all who would follow his footsteps in 
North East Africa. At times his sentences 
are amusingly involved, as—‘ lions are not 
the only destroyers of the flocks and herds 
here, as the country around is infested by 
panthers, but they seem to have all the 
cunning of the cat tribe, although they are 
very nasty customers to tackle, especially 
when wounded.” These “ nasty customers” 
are probably panthers. The development 
of carnivorous goats would be marvellous 
even in Africa’s wonderland, and yet the 
author says: ‘‘the equatorial district through 
which we are now travelling must, we think, 
entirely depend, first, on its goats, which 
make very good skins; secondly, on its 
herds, which will in the future supply them 
with food.” 

Both these books are useful contributions 
to the knowledge of the enormous continent 
whereof the Congo Free State and Somali- 
land form so small a portion. 

M. G. Warkiss. 








TWO BOOKS ON ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 


Geschichte der alten Philosophie. Von Dr. W. 
Windelband. (Miinchen: Beck ; London: Wil- 
liams & Norgate.) This history of ancient 
philosophy, by Prof. Windelbaud (his valuable 
contribution to vol. v. of Iwan von Miiller's 
Handbuch der Klassischen Altertums-Wissen- 
schaft) expands and justifies a good many of 
the judgments which he passed in a more 
summary way in his general (Geschichte der 
Philosophie, Freiburg i. B., 1892 (of which, by- 
the-by, a good English, or rather American, 
translation has just appeared). His method or 
design is not like that of Mr. Burnet’s study 
of the earliest Greek philosophers, where wé 
find their views turned and re-turned in the 
closest juxtaposition with the all-too-frag- 
mentary texts. Nor is it quite like Ferriers 
plan of taking from each philosopher a leading 
thought, holding up that thought to the 
modern reader, and showing in the lucidest 
of surveys how it shaped itself and what it 
meant. Nearer to Ferrier than to Burnet, 
however, Prof. Windelband thinks most of 
tracing the history of philosophical problems 
and conceptions ; and, as he says i another 
place, it has been his chief purpose to under- 
stand this as a connected and interrelated 
whole, But, if he dwells most on internal 
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factors, he is not neglectful of the external 
features of the history of philosophy. The 
collegiate character of much of ancient research 
is clearly set forth by him, and he notices step 
by step how the political history of Hellas 
acted upon her speculative thought. On 
Democritus he sets, as all recent inquirers have 
done, very great store, even to the extent of 
grouping him with Plato and Aristotle. We 
should ourselves be disposed to think of 
Democritus as less exclusively a systematist, 
the holder of a purely theoretical conception of 
science, than Prof. Windelband does. We 
seem to infer from his dtapatia interest in man 
as an acting and feeling creature. But to say 
this is, after all, only to give further reason for 
placing him with Aristotle. Itis to be regretted 
that the Professor should scem to lend the 
weight of his authority to an often repeated 
error, that of attaching the cwppocivy of Plato 
exclusively to the ém@uyntixdy uépos of the soul 
(p. 126, compare p. 127 of the English History of 
Philosophy). His review of ancient thought is 
very complete, reaching down to its final trans- 
formation in ‘die Patristik,’’ which he has 
explained as being ‘“‘the philosophy of 
Christianity,” ‘‘a philosophical secularisation 
of the Gospel,” an attempt to adapt “‘ religious 
faith to the conceptional forms of Greek 
science.” The book ends with a useful section, 
by Dr. 8. Giinther, on the history of mathe- 
matics and natural science in antiquity. 


Platonstudien. Von F. Horn. (Wien: 
Tempsky; London: Williams & Norgate.) 
Dr. Horn is not content with the statistical 
method applied of late years to the investiga- 
tion of the genuineness and the proper order 
of the Platonic dialogues. Comparative tables 
of the occurrence of certain words and expres- 
sions do not lead to any conclusive or even 
consistent results, and Dr. Horn would rather 
find his way to questions of order and genuine- 
ness through a close study of the contents of 
the dialogues. The development of Plato’s 
thought must bave been regular and legitimate; 
and therefore, if we can make sure of what the 
thoughts were, we shall necessarily see their 
order. So much for development. As for 
liserepaney, dialogues which are in irreconcil- 
able contradiction with those which we have 
the best reason for knowing to be surely 
Plato’s, must be dismissed as ungenuine. Dis- 
satisfied with existing analyses or summaries, 
Dr. Horn has written out his own, and prefixes 
them to his deeper study of the meaning of 
Plato’s words. The Laches, Protagoras, Gorgias ; 
Lysis, Charmides, Euthydemos; Phaedros, 
Symposion, Phaedon, are treated in this way, 
and shown to fall into the three groups 
indicated. Dr. Horn’s theory of the relations 
of the Menon and Philebos, here relegated to an 
appendix, is not quite clear to us. The Republic 
1s reserved for a separate treatise. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


A PRELIMINARY list has been issued of those 
who have promised their support to the Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists, to be held 
at Geneva in September, under the presidency 
of M. Edouard Naville. It is interesting to 
note that both France and Germany will be 
well represented ; and there is also an unusually 
large number of names from the United 
States. As regard England, the universities of 
Cambridge, London, and Oxford, the Royal 
Irish Academy, the Asiatic and Geographical 
Societies, the ‘Society of Biblical Archaeology, 
and the Palestine Exploration Fund have 
already announced their intention to send 
Atlegates ; as also have the universities of 
- cutta and Madras, and the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. Messrs. Iuzac & Co., of Great 


for the issue of tickets for this country as well 
as for America. 


Messrs. WILLIAMS & NorGATE have issued 
the prospectus of an Assyrian Glossary, by Dr. 
W. Muss-Arnolt, a pupil (we believe) of de 
Lagarde, who has lived for some time in the 
United States. His plan is to provide a work 
for beginners which shall be both cheaper and 
more handy than the great lexicons of Strass- 
maier and Delitzsch. He has, therefore, con- 
fined himself for the most part to the words 
found in the ordinary historical texts. Themode 
of arrangement will be in alphabetical order, 
with the derivatives collected under their re- 
spective stems. Cognate forms in other Semitic 
languages will be cited ; and a special feature 
will be a complete index to Delitzsch’s Assyrian 
Grammar. Cuneiform characters will be used 
as little as possible, the transliteration of con- 
sonants into Hebrew being done according to 
the system of Haupt and Delitzsch. The work 
will consist of about 560 pages, super-royal 
octavo ; and the mode of publication will be in 
eight quarterly parts, of which it is hoped that 
the first will be ready within two'months. The 
printing has been entrusted to the well-known 
firm of W. Drugulin, of Leipzig. 


THE annual meeting of the Hausa Associa- 
tion will be held on Tuesday next, in the 
council-room of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce. Among those who have promised to 
be present are Mr. H. M. Stanley, Mr. H. H. 
Johnston, Sir George Taubman Goldie, and 
the Hausa student who will shortly start for 
the Central Soudan, where the Hausa language 
is spoken over a very large area. 


THE following awards have recently been 
made by the Académie des Inscriptions: the 
Prix Volney to M. E. Masqueray, for his 
Dictionnaire Francais-Touareg; 1000 francs to 
M. Hartwig Derenbourg, for his work entitled 
‘** Autobiographie d’Ovsima ”; 500 francs to M. 
Casanova, for his series of Memoirs on the his- 
tory and archaeology of Egypt; 500francs to M. 
Victor Henry, for his translation of the seventh 
and thirteenth books of the Atharva Veda; 
and 500 franes to M. Julien Vinson, for his 
Attempt at a Bibliography of the Basque 


Language. 

THE last Rough List issued by Mr. Bernard 
Quaritch relates to Oriental literature. It 
begins with a portion of the library of the late 
Sir Alexander Cunningham, including complete 
sets of Reports of the Archaeological Survey, 
of the Journals of the Royal Asiatic, and of the 
Bengal and Bombay branches, of the Jndian 
Antiquary, of the Journal of Indian Art and In- 
dustry, and of Stray Feathers. Then follow 
Egyptology, Cuneiform Inscriptions, Hebrewand 
Aramaic (including the first printed edition of 
the Pentateuch, and a Passover Liturgy printed 
at Mantua in 1568), Arabic (to the extent of 
just four hundred volumes), some very fine 
illuminated Ethiopic MSS., Persian (includ- 
ing many handsome chronicles and poems), 
Armenian, and Turkish. The total number 
of lots is more than 1300. 

WE have received Part II. of Dr. Hoernle’s 
edition of the Bower MS., which is published 
by the Government of India as a sort of supple- 
ment to the Archaeological Survey. This 
magnificent work consists of—(1) a facsimile of 
the orignal leaves (or, rather, strips of birch- 
bark), reproduced at Calcutta by the process of 
photo-etching; (2) a transcript in Nagari 
characters; (3) a Romanised transliteration, 
with a few textual criticisms; and (4) an 
English translation, with abundant illustrative 
notes. The present instalment, containing 
thirteen leaves of the MS. written on both 
sides, consists entirely of a medical treatise, 
entitled ‘‘ Navanitaka,” composed of approved 





Russell-street, have been appointed agents 


extracts from the writings of ancient 
authorities, The editor has taken infinite 


pains to identify the drugs mentioned, and to 
com the prescriptions with those given in 
standard Hindu medical treatises. There are, 
altogether, fifteen chapters, dealing with such 
topics as the compounding of powders, oils, 
enemas, gruels, aphrodisiacs, collyriums, hair- 
washes, and the treatment of women and 
children. Their general character may be 
inferred from the following ‘‘ excellent formula 
for adenia ” : 

‘Take a dead black snake, and place it in anew 
earthen vessel, and, having covered its mouth 
with a plaster of clay, roast it, thus enclosed, over 
a very strong fire. When done, mix it up with 
oil, and place it as a plaster over the patient's 
enlarged glands. An —— of this remedy 
for no more than seven days will effect a cure of 
the adenia.”’ 


Tue last number of the Journal of the 
Anthropological Society of Bombay (London : 
Kegan Paul & Co.) contains a paper of con- 
siderable length on the Aghoris or Aghora- 
panthis, based upon the MS. collections of the 
late E. T. Leith, who is known to have devoted 
himself to the investigation of this disgusting 
sect of religious mendicants. It is curious that 
their headquarters should be at such sacred 
places of pilgrimage as Venares, Girnar, and 
Mount Abu. Another article is on some rude 
stone implements, found on the shore of Back 
Bay, in Bombay Island. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 
Asratic.—(Zuesday, June 12.) 


E. L. Branpretu, Esq., treasurer, in the chair.— 
Mr. Beveridge read a paper on ‘‘ The Khalisat at 
Tawirikh, or Essence of History of Sujin Rai of 
Patiala.’”’ He remarked that the book was written 
200 years ago, and was interesting as being per- 
haps the earliest and the best historical work by a 
Hindu. Sir Henry Elliott had accused the author 
of plagiarism, but probably the so-called Makhtasur 
at Tawirikh was an early draft of the Khalisat, 
or a plagiarism from it. If the Khalisat was a 
plagiarism, it was a fortunate one, as the alleged 
original has entirely disappeared. Prof. Dowson 
has described the author as writing like a bigoted 
and intolerant Muhammadan, but in fact there was 
not a trace of bigotry or intolerance in the work. 
On the contrary, the writer was remarkable for the 
liberality of his religious sentiments, and has been 
praised by M. Garciu de Tassy for his impartiality. 
He was certainly a Hindu, but his mind had 
been enlarged by association with Muhammadans. 
Probably he was a Sikh at heart, for he 
wrote very highly of Ninak and his religion. 
The paper noticed the valuable geographical 
information in the work and the writer's art in 
telling a story, and suggested that he might be 
described as the Indian Herodotus. ‘The first part 
of the book had been rendered iuto Urdu by Sher 
Ali Afses, but with additions and omissions that 
were not always improvements. Sher Ali's work 
had been translated into French by the Abbé 
Bertrand, and into English by Captain Court ; 
but it was desirable that the original should be 
published in its entirety. This had been recom~- 
mended by Colonel Lees, who had also suggested 
that part of it should be translated into English. 


Hewienic.—(Annual Meeting, Monday, June 18 ) 


Pror. Jens, who presided, in moving the adoption 
of the council’s report, gave a short account of the 
more important discoveries that have been mad» 
in Greek archaeology during the past year. The 
French archacologists at Delphi have found, 
among other things, the treasure house of the 
Athenians (which was built soon after the battle 
of Marathon), and marble slabs containing the 
now famous hymn to the Delphian Apollo. Of 
this there are fourteen fragments in all, the 
principal one containing some eighteen lines. The 
musical notes are denoted by letters, which are 
sometimes tilted or turned upside down in order to 
supply more symbols. The clue to the interpreta- 
tion of these is found in a Greek writer named 





Alypius, who distinguishes two systems of nota- 
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tion, one for voices and the other for instruments 
—presumably the lyre and flute. There are 
specimens of both systems among the Delphian 
fragments. The date of the hymn is thought to 
be the third century u.c., and it is the most 
authentic and extended piece of Greek music as 
yet known. The British School at Athens have 
been investigating the course of the aqueduct in 
connexion with the spring Callirrhoe. In Cyprus 
the Trustees of the British Museum have under- 
taken the excavation of the necropolis of Amathus, 
while German explorers have been working in the 
—_ of Troy. Prof. Armitage Robinson has 

m searching for Greek MSS. in Constantinople. 
In the library of St. Sofia he found none, but in 
another library he discovered about forty, which, 
however, do not seem to be very valuable.—Mr. 
Ernest Gardner, in seconding the report, gave 
rome particulars about the damage caused to an- 
tiquities “in Greece by the recent earthquakes. 
The Parthenon seems to have suffe con- 
siderably. 


Mergoro.oaicaL.—( Wednesday, June 20.) 


R. Inwanrps, Exq., in the chair.—Mr. R. H. Scott 
read a paper on ‘‘ Fogs reported with Strong 
Winds during the Fifteen Years 1876-90 ia the 
British Isles.’’ Out of a total of 135 fogs, 108 were 
associated with cyclonic, and 27 with anticylonic 
conditions. The majority of the fogs occurred 
with south westerly winds and with temperatures 
very close to the maximum for the day.—Mr. R. H. 
Curtis read a paper on ‘‘Some Characteristic 
Features of Gales and Strong Winds.’’ After 
calling attention to the unsatisfactory state of 
anemometry, and after describing the *‘ bridled”’ 
anemometer at Holyhead, Mr. Curtis stated that 
the greatest force of an individual gust which he 
had met with was registered in December, 1891, 
and amounted to a rate of 111 miles per hour, 
which with the old factor would be equivalent to a 
rate of about 160 miles. Gusts at a rate from 90 
to 100 miles per hour have many times been re- 
corded; but the usual limit for gusts may be 
taken to equal about 80 miles per hour, which 
on the old ecale would be equivalent to about 120 
miles. Gales and strong winds differ in character 
very much; and as the result of a prolonged study 
of their general features as recorded by the 
** bridled’’ anemometer, the author has been able 
to group them into three general classes. He then 
described those gales which are essentially equally 
in character, in which the gusts constitute the 
main feature of the gale. In an average gale the 
ordinary gusts follow each other at intervals of 
about ten to twenty seconds, while the extreme 
gusts occur at the rate of about one per minate. 
Another class of gales are those in which the 
velocity of the wind is tolerably steady. In the 
third class are gales which appear to be made up 
of two series of rapidly succeeding squalls—the 
one series at a comparatively low rate of velocity, 
the other at a much higher one, the wind force 
shifting rapidly and very frequently from one 
series to the other. Mr. Curtis also stated that, 
on ‘looking carefully over the anemometer records, 
he had not unfrequently found very distinctly 
marked a prolonged pulsation in the wind force 
which recurs again and again with more or less 
regularity of perhaps twenty minutes or half-an- 
hour in some cases, and in others at longer 
in tervals of about an hour more or les3. 


HistoricaL.—( Thursday, June 21.) 


H. E. Maupen, Esq., in the chair.—Messrs. J. R. 
Temple and W. G. Johnson were elected fellows. 
A paper was read by’ M. Waldemar Ekedahl on 
‘**The Causes of the Renewal of the War between 
England and France in 1803.’ Sir James Ramsay, 
Mr. Poultney Bigelow, and Mr. Duppa Lloyd took 
part in the discussion.—Dr. F. Liebermann, of 
Berlin, a corresponding fellow of the society, com- 
municated a text of the Coronation Charter of 
Henry I. This text, which is derived from the 
collation of twenty-eight important MSS., will be 
printed, with an English introduction, in the next 
yolume of the Society’s Transactions. 














FINE ART. 


Chapters on Greek Dress. By Maria Milling- 
ton Evans. Illustrated. (Macmillans.) 


Tus tasteful little volume of some eighty 
pages gives a clear and comprehensive view 
of a subject by no means easy. Much help 
is afforded by the numerous and well- 
chosen illustrations which supplement the 
text. It is the fate of books on antiquities 
to repeat illustrations that are themselves 
ancient, and in the present case many of 
the cuts are old acquaintances. They all, 
however, fulfil a purpose; and some at any 
rate are new. 

Starting with Homeric garments, Lady 
Evans proceeds to discuss the forms of dress 
prevalent in historic times. By help of a 
diagram, reminding one of Euclid, a good 
account is given of the so-called ‘‘ Dorian” 
chiton and its method of adjustment, an 
operation demanding no small amount of 
care and dexterity in pinning. From 
this the “Ionian” chiton is broadly dis- 
tinguished as being a made-up garment 
and requiring no pins. 

In the case of the female figures dis- 

covered on the acropolis of Athens, the 
variety of patterns traced on each has 
been supposed to imply a corresponding 
number of separate garments. These differ- 
ences of surface, however, says Lady Evans, 
‘do not represent a difference of material, 
and consequently a separate garment, but are 
attempts to show the various ways in which the 
same garment may appear owing to the folds 
which it assumes and the shape of the body it 
covers: falling in close fine folds over the 
chest and shoulders, and in larger freer style 
over the legs.” 
The authoress finally deals with the outer 
garments of men and women, and especially 
the head-dress of females as illustrated by 
the coins of Syracuse. 

Greek dress may at first sight appear a 
simple matter. There was very little of it ; 
and the chief difficulty must have been to 
keep up that littlelong. ‘‘ Half naked and 
quite Greek” seoms true enough if we 
judge by works of art. But we must allow 
for the doctrine of ‘‘ heroic nudity,”’ and not 
suppose that the gilded youth of Athens 
were quite so independent of their tailors 
as they appear on the friezo of the 
Parthenon. 

It is undoubtedly rash to question a 
lady’s views on feminine apparel, yet I 
find it difficult to accept the statement that 
‘the veils in Homer ... may probably 
have been linen, inasmuch as wool would 
have been too heavy.”’ Surely the woollen 
‘clouds ” of Germany are lighter than any 
linen. 

Of {obvious errors there aro very few. 
On p. 14 évdvpara is wrongly accented ; 
‘“‘armour” on p. 44 should be arms; 
“‘apotygma” for apoptygma cccurs on no 
fewer than seven pages. 

TatrourD Ety. 








THE ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM. 


WE quote the following from the annual 
Report of the Visitors of the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford :— 

**'The year 1893 has been specially productive of 
acquisitions to the Feyptian aud Early Greek 





sections of the museum. Thanks to the liberality 
of Prof. Flinders Petrie and his colleague Mr. H. 
Martyn Kennard, the more important objects 
derived from the excavation of Khuenaten’s palace 
at Tel-el-Amarna have been deporited in the 
Ashmolean Museum From their bulk it has been 
impossible to exhibit more than a few specimens in 
the old building ; but when the new Ashmolean 
building is completed, it is hoped that they will be 
adequately displayed at the end of the First Room. 
This will make Oxford a centre of interest for 
what, from the European standpoint, owing to its 
intimate connexion with Mykénaean culture, is a 
most important epoch of Egyptian art. Interest- 
ing Egyptian stelae from the North Temple at 
Wady Halfa have also been presented by Capt. 
H. G. Lyons, R.E. 

“The unique collection of Hittite seals in the 
Ashmolean Museum has been enriched by two 
remarkable acquisitions. One is the silver boss of 
a seal, the other a haematite cylinder representing 
the dedication of a child to Istar—a fitting pendant 
to the bilingual cylinder of Indilimma. It is a 
masterpiece of the engraver’s art, and is interest- 
ing not only from the subject, but from tho 
typical character of the costumes and accessory 
symbols. From its parallelism with the Indilimma 
cylinder, it can be dated about 2000 n.c. 

“During a visit to Greece in the spring, the 
Keeper was able to secure a valuable series of 
objects illustrative of the Mykénaean and Primi- 
tive periods. Amongst these are the contents of 
some early tombs from Amorgos, in which early 
bronze implements are associated with ornaments 
of silver, steatite, and other materials, and with 
an interesting series of primitive images of marble 
and ivory, which seem to be the Lee ge of 
later Greek forms. These finds probably date 
from the third millennium sc He was also able 
to procure the contents of a Myké¢naean Tholos on 
Hymettos, and a series of early terra-cotta figures 
from Boeotia, illustrating the transition from 
Mykéaaean to archaic Greek forms, and a bronze 
tripod-plate from Olympia, which must rank 
among the finest specimens of the geometrical style 
of metal work to be seen outside Greece. 
The series of Early Greek fibulae has been also 
largely increased ; and some welcome accessions to 
this part of the collection, and the acquisition of 
numerous stone implements, chiefly from the Greek 
islands, have bcen due to the kind co-operation 
of Mr. John Myres, the Craven fellow, who has 
also presented some Mykénaean gems from Crete 
and « primitive marble figure from Amorgos. 

‘‘ important additions have been also made to 
the collection of Greek vases, among the most 
noteworthy being that on which the potter Oiko- 

helé; commemorates his handicraft in a rude 

exameter, the kylix with the name and effigy of 
Kleinias, the father of Alkibiadés, and another 
with the signature of the artist Hermogenés, and 
a white lekythos with a mourning scene of great 
pathos from the Kerameikos at Athens. 

‘* The event of the year, however, in this depart- 
ment has been the publication of an illustrated 
Vase Catalogue by Prof. Gardner, with fine 
drawings of the more important pieces by Mr. 
Anderson The Keeper has also co-operated in 
the work, and has supplied a special section on the 
vases procured by him at Gela (Terranova) in 
Sicily, andon the forms of sepulture with which 
they were associated. The publication of the Vase 
Catalogue is the more « subject for congratu- 
lation, that a few years since the Ashmolean 
Museum had practically no vase collection 
to catalogue. The policy of concentrating 
the archaeological collections of the University in 
the Ashmolean Museum, and the great efforts 
made on the part of the Museum itself in recent 
years to add to the collection of Greek vases, 
which, more almost than any other series of 
objects, are here of direct educational value, have 
thus borne welcome fruit. The vase collection 
has been re-arranged in accordance with the 
Catalogue. 

‘*A further subject for congratulation must be 
the fact that Dr. Fortnum is at present engaged 
in drawing up a Catalogue of the magnificent 
collection of Italian Majolica presented by him to 
the Museum, which it is to be hoped will shortly 
form the material for a new volume of the J/useum 
Oxoniense. In its bearing on this de ent of 
our collections, the acquisition by the Museum of 
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an Italo-Greek terra-cotta lamp, found at Vico 
Equenee, is of great interest. It bears a relief of 
a bearded Satyr drinking, which is in every detail 
the original of a Renascence bronze rlief in Dr. 
Fortnum’s collection formerly attributed to 
Donatello.”’ 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


TWO CHALDAEAN STATUES IN THE GUILDHALL 
MUSEUM. 
London : June 24, 1894. 


In the Guildhall Museum are two broken 
Chaldaean statues, without inscription, con- 
cerning which I should like to say a few 
words, in the hope that some Assyrivlogist may 
be able to throw some light on them. 

The first isa seated figure of green diorite. 
This figure is shown in the same posture as the 
statue of “‘ Gudea” in De Sarzec’a Découvertes 
en Chaldée (pl. 9). The dress has a kind of 
fringe like the statue of Gudea, and reaches 
down to a little above the ankle. The head is 
missing, and so are the arms; but, tuking all 
things into consideration, it may possibly 
belong to one of the early kings cf Chaldaea, 
perhaps Gudea himself. 

By the kindeess of Mr. Charles Welch, the 
principal librarian, I am enabled to give the 
following measurements :— 


Breadth of back 1ft. Gin. 
Bottom of dress... 1ft. Sin. 
From back to front .. 1ft. Tin. 
Total height ... an _ ... 26. 4$in. 
Circumference, including dress ... 5ft. liin. 


The second statue is of black diorite. which 
we know was a favourite stone of Gudea’s, and 
which he obtained from the Wady Maghara. 
This statue, of which only the feet remain, is 
represented in an erect position, similar to 
Gudea on pl. 10 of De Sarzec’s work. 

The following measurements may be of some 
use in comparing these statues with those in 
the Louvre :— 


Circumference ... re oe Gf. 9in. 
Length of foot... se oe lt. 4hin. 
Total height ‘ 4ft. 10$in. 


It would be interesting to know where these 
figures came from, especially as at the present 
moment great interest is taken in the remains 
of Southern Chaldaea. 

H. W. MENGEDOUT. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Tne annual conversazione of the Royal 
Academy will be held at Burlington House on 
Tuesday next, July 3. 


THE following exhibitions will open next 
week: at the Rembrandt Head Gallery, Vigo- 
street, some new pictures by Mr. G. F. Watts, 
and a proof of Mr. Frank Short’s mezzotint after 
the picture entitled ‘“‘ Mount Vesuvius from 
the Bay of Naples”; at the Clifford Galleries,. 
Haymarket, a collection of oil-paintings and 
water-colour drawings. 


The French Government have purchased 
from the Salon for the Luxembourg the 
following English pictures: ‘‘ Forging the 
Anchor,” by Mr. Stanhope Forbes; ‘ Bene- 
dicite,” by Mr. J. H. Lorimer; and ‘Before 
the Setting Sun,” by Mr. Denovan Adams. 


AMONG recent additions to the National 
Gallery are :—a small Gerard Dou, said to be 
& portrait of Anna Maria Schurrman; and a 
signed picture in its original frame by Filippo 
Mazznola, the father of Parmigianino, repre- 
senting the Virgin and Child, with two Saints. 


_ War is called only the first portion of the 
collection of coins of the late Henry Webb, 
of Redhill, will be sold next week by Messrs. 


days. During nearly half a century, it 
seems, Mr. Webb had devoted himself to the 
silver coins of England, from the Conquest 
down to the Jubilee year of the present reign. 
In particular, he had acquired almost a com- 
plete set of the numerous pieces issued in the 
time of Charles I., though we do not observe 
an example of the Aberystwith groat with the 
error CHRITO. The beauty of preservation of 
most of the coins is as remarkable as the great 
number of unpub'ished types. 


Tue Bibliothéque Nationale has recently 
acguired a collection of primitive Greek coins 
in electrum, which were found together in the 
island of Samos. According to M. Ernest 
Babelon, their date cannot be later than the 
middle of the seventh century Bc., and they 
are thus among the very earliest examples of 
coined money. They bear various devices— 
the head of a lion, a flying eagle, an eagle 
devouring a hare, a rose, a ram lying down, &c. 
They are all struck, with mathematic precision, 
from staters to obols, according to the Euboic 
standard of 17°52 grammes to the stater. M. 
Buabelon therefore infers that the so-valled 
Euboic standard must have originated in 
Samos, whence it was imported to Euboea, and 
afterwards spread throughout the Greek world. 


Parr LV. of strchacologia Owxoniensis (Henry 
Frowde) contains several interesting articles. 
Mr. Perceval Landon concludes his notes on 
the heraldry of the colleges. We are told that 
the tierced marshalling, to represent three 
founders—as in the case of Brasenose, Corpus, 
and Lincoln—is peculiar to Oxford. Con- 
cerning the arms of New College there seems 
to be some doubt. It seems that the original 
arms of Winchester College was “ sable three 
lilies arg.,’’ whence it is possible that Wayn- 
flete borrowed the coat of Magdalen. By the 
way, there is no proof that Waynflete was 
educated at Winchester, as here stated. But 
the familiar coat of ‘‘ two chevronels sable 
between three roses gules,”” now used by both 
Winchester and New, is found on Wykeham’s 
seal when he was only Archdeacon of Lincoln, 
and is practically identical with that of the 
Oxfordshire Wykehams, whose _remotest 
ancestor is said to have lived in the time of 
King John. The arms assumed by Jesus are 
severely criticised, as being without any 
authority ; and under Trinity we are informed 
that, though the heads on the shield are those 
of griffins, the heads in the crest are dragons, a 
very considerable distinction. In another 
paper, Mr. C. Oman examines the military 
pictures in Rouse’s Life of Richard Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick, father-in-law of the King- 
maker, with a view to ascertainiog what light 
they throw upon the armour and weapons used 
in the Wars of the Roses; and Mr. F. 
Haverfield discusses the vexed question of 
‘* Britannia Prima,’ in connexion with an 
inscription of the fourth century recently 
discovered at Cirencester. 


THE STAGE. 


THE first performance of Mr. Malcolm Sala- 
man’s new piece is appointed for Monday next, 
at the Haymarket. The evening run of Mr. 
Grundy’s ‘‘ Bunch of Violets” will not, how- 
ever, for the present, be interfered with. 


SomMEWuAT tardily we have to record what 
is now indeed the continued success of ‘‘ Arms 
and the Man” at the Avenue. It is very cha- 
racteristic of Mr. Bernard Shaw, its lively and 
distinguished author, and never more charac- 
teristic than in the many moments in which, 
while it inclines you to sympathetic laughter, 
you are, after all, not quite sure whether you 
were not meant to take the thing seriously. 





Sotheby, the sale lasting altogether for five 


a literary artist—still less is he above being 
funny ; but when we have admired the-clever- 
ness and joined in the fun, ‘‘ Was that~ the 
way,” we involuntarily ask ourselves, “iu 
which we were meant to see it?” The scene 
is laid at the period of the turmoils between 
Bulgaria and Servia: so it would seem—but 
our history on the point does-not pretend to 
accuracy. Russia is. Bulgaria’s friend; and 
Servia is served by, among others, an intelli- 
gent mercenary, one Captain Bluntschli — 
played excellently by Mr. Yorke Stephens. 
That chocolate-cream soldier—who takes his 
responsibilities lightly, in a war most of whose 
incidents prompt Mr. Bernard Shaw to mockery 
—is, late in the piece, engaged to be married 
to Raina Petkoff, who has sheltered him, and 
Ruiva is played by Miss Alma Murray with 
delicate perception and rare grace, Miss Murray 
delivering ber mock heroics with all her wonted 
mastery of diction, and presenting every phase 
of the character with her accustomed and dis- 
tinguished charm. A Bulgarian to whom 
Raiva had previously been plighted is played 
by Mr. Nuteombe Gould, with the discretion 
aud quiet authority we have often liked. Mr. 
James Welch, Mrs, Charles Calvert, and Miss 
Florence Farr, do much to compass a com- 
pleteness of interpretation for a piece which is 
so bright as to be deserving of all that can be 
done for it by the actor’s art. ‘Arms and the 
Man” marks certainly a stage of progress in 
the literary career of an author who has been 
a little too much disposed, in the past at least, 
to give up to the Fabian Society what was 
meant, not perhaps for mankind, but at any 
rate for the London public. 


Mr. WILLARD appeared on Monday night 
at the Avenue, in that which has been one of 
his greatest successes in America, Mr. J. M. 
Barrie’s Scottish farce or comedy, ‘‘ The Pro- 
fessor’s Love Story.” 


MUSIC. 


THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 


To everything there is a season; and nowis 
the appointed time to render homage to the 
greatest but one of the composers of the first 
half of the eighteenth century. Handel was 
not only great then, but is so still, He spoke, 
as did Bach, in the language of his day ; but 
his genius enabled him to deliver a message 
which, in spite of the many changes in musical 
art, is still a real, living one. Of course, 
among the thousands that flocked to the 
Crystal Palace during the last week, many 
went in obedience to fashion, or to wile away 
along summer's day; but the majority, because 
they love Handel, and, according to their 
measure of capacity, feel the power of his 
genius. We are certainly in favour of abolish- 
ing the ‘‘ Messiah” at provincial festivals, and 
making use of the precious time to introduce 
one of the less known oratorios of the master, 
or even a novelty; but at the Palace it forms 
a solemn and appropriate opening to the 
Festival, just as ‘' Israel” forms an imposing 
close. The ‘ Selection” day is always more 
or less of a disappointment: not because 
the selection itself is, actually bad, but 
because so little can be done to illus- 
trate the noble series of works of which 
the audience can read the titles dis- 
played in the central transept above the 
orchestra. Favourite solos have to be intro- 
duced for the sake of the vocalists, and some 
familiar choruses for the sake of the audience. 
And then, proud of his army of 220 violinists, 
Mr. Manns made them play on Wednesday 
the familiar Sonatain A. It was certainly a fair 
performance, and, on the whole, much enjoyed 
by the listeners; yet, froma high-art point of 
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view, such a thing ought not to be allowed. 
Protests have been made in past years, but in 
vain. The novelties included the stately 
choruses, ‘‘ Let our Glad Songs,” ‘‘ O celebrate 
His Sacred Name,” and the “ Allelujah,” from 
‘* Deborah”; ‘*How dark, O Lord, are Thy 
Decrees,” from ‘‘ Jephthah”’ ; Vinto é L’ Amor,” 
from ‘‘ Ottone”; and the Concerto in D, No. 6 
of the Concerti Grossi, for strings, oboes, bas- 
soons, and organ. By the way, the second 
movement in D Minor of this Concerto is also 
to be found in the third Harpsichord Suite, and, 
with very slight changes, in the fourth of the 
second set of Organ Concertos published after 
Handel’s death. 

The performance of the ‘‘ Messiah” on 
Monday was one of the most impressive ever 
heard at these’ Festivals. The choir is 
magnificent, though truth compels us to say 
that the male singers are finer than the female. 
Having said this, we may add that the tone of 
the choir is of rich quality, and not lacking, at 
the right moments, in power. There is no 
need to describe the performance in detail. The 
vocalists were Mme, Albani, Miss Marian 
McKenzie, and Messrs. Ben Davies and Santley. 
They all sang well, and were well received, 
especially Mr. Santley, who quite surpassed 
himself. On Wednesday, Mme. Albani sang 
‘*From mighty Kings” — well, of course, 
though not altogether in Handelian style. 
Mme. Melba’s rendering of ‘“‘ Let the bright 
Seraphim” was marked by great power, and, 
at the same time, great ease; the fine trumpet 
playing of Mr. Morrow deserves recognition. 
Mr. Ben Davies sang ‘‘ Waft her, Angels” 
smoothly, but his reading of ‘‘ Deeper and 
deeper still” was tame. Mr. Lloyd scored a 
silent success in ‘‘Sound an Alarm.”’ Mr. Santley 
sang ‘‘ Honour and Arms”’ with wonderful fire. 
Mr. Walther W. Hedgcock played the Concerto 
extremely well. The choir was again excellent, 
particularly in ‘“‘How dark, O Lord,” one of 
Handel’s characteristic choruses. Mr. Manns 
and his splendid band did themselves full 
justice. The National Anthem was sung on 
the Monday, and the Dead March in “Saul” 
was played on Wednesday in memory of 
President Carnot. 

J. 8. SmEDLOCK. 








MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 
Ti last Philharmonic Concert of the season 
took place at the Queen’s Hall on Thursday, 
June 21, The programme included three 
novelties ; but owing to the late arrival of the 
band parts, Vincenzo Ferrari’s ‘‘ Ariosto” Over- 
ture could not be given. The concert com- 
menced with Dvorik’s Fifth Symphony ‘‘ From 
the New World” (Op. 95). It seems that the 
composer wishes to establish a ‘‘ distinctively 
American style”; and, hence, his themes are 
‘‘ written in the manner and spirit of in- 
digenous tune as found in negro and Indian 
airs.” The great composers were always 
fascinated by folk-music, and that influence 
is specially noticeable in the works of Haydn 
and Schubert, though it may be described as an 
indirect one. Dvorak selects, or rather imitates, 
with deliberate intention ; but negro themes as 
subject-matter for a Symphony seem—judging 
from the specimen before us—as much out of 
place as a bull in a china-shop. No one doubts 
the composer’s power of making the best use 
of his material: he is great in the art of 
development, and also in that of colouring. 
But the Symphony, the highest form of instru- 
mental music, seems to demand subjects of 
greater dignity and earnestness. Why did not 
Dvorak write a Negro Rhapsody or Fantasia ? 
The two middle movements of his Symphony, 
the Largo and Scherzo, are the most interesting, 
aud, as music proper, the most characteristic. 
Dr. Mackenzie’s Nautical Overture “ Britannia,” 


is brimful cf humour and cleverness; it was 
admirably performed under the composer’s 
direction, and loudly applauded. M. César 
Thompson gave a dull reading of Beethoven’s 
Violin Concerto ; his intonation was far from 
perfect. Mme. Sophie Menter and M. 
Sapellnikoff displayed great technical skill on 
two fine Steinway pianofortes; but Liezt’s 
“Concerto Pathétique” is not interesting, and 
certainly not pathetic. 

The recent discovery at Delphi of a portion 
of a Paean to the Pythian Apollo, with musical 
notation belonging to the third century B.c., 
has, naturally, revived interest in ancient 
Greek music; and Mr. C. F. Abdy Williams, 
therefore, chose the right moment to read a 
short paper on the subject at Queen’s Hall on 
Monday afternoon. He gave a programme of 
Greek music, including not only the Hymn to 
Apollo, but also all other existing remains. It 
commenced with the music to a portion of 
Pindar’s first Pythian Ode (474 B.c.) first pub- 
lished by Kircher in his Musurgia in 1650, 
who claimed to have discovered it in a very 
ancient MS. of Pindar’s works in the Library 
of the Monastery of St. Saviour, near Messina. 
The library in question has been searched, but 
no trace of the MS. in question discovered ; 
yet, as Mr. Williams justly remarked, there | 
seems no reason why Kircher should have | 
made an untrue statement. Then came the 
Hymn to Apollo, followed by various frag- 
ments belonging to the second century A.D. 
All this music was sung by Mr. W. 
H. Wing, accompanied on the pianoforte by 
Mr. Williams. One might be critical and say 
that the accompaniment was modern, but it 
was deemed advisable to support the voice 
parts. The difficulties of reproducing music 
even so recent, in comparison, as that of Handel 
and Bach are great, for their scores are imper- 
fect, or include instruments now obsolete; in 
the case of Greek music the difficulties are far 
greater, and Mr. Williams deserves praise for 
his interesting experiment. The Hymn to 





Apollo is remarkably quaint, while the chro- | 


matic element in it forms a marked feature; 
the diatonic character of the later specimens, 
which belong to a period when Greek musical 





contrast. And not only was the experiment 
interesting, but the brief review of the little 
that has been preserved of Greek music was 
most acceptable, now that there seems a possi- 
bility of that little becoming larger. 

‘* Siegfried” was performed at Drury Lang 
last Saturday, and attracted a large audience, 
Frau Klafsky was very fine, both in voice and 
gesture, as Briinnhilde, and Herr Max Alvary 
as Siegfried appeared to great advantage: so 
far as we know him, this is one of his best roles. 
MM. Wiegand (Der Wanderer) and Mr. David 
Bispham (Alberich) rendered useful service, 
Herr Rodemund took the difficult part of 
Mime; he acted well, though there was a 
tendency all through to overdo the part—to 
put, as the French say, les points sur les ils, 
Herr Lohse again conducted, but the band was 
still rough. Of course, in important music 
such as that of ‘ Siegfried,” any shortcomings 
are at once perceived. 








MUSIC NOTES. 
Mr. ALFRED ScuvLz-CuRTIUS announces three 


/ orchestral concerts to be given at (Queen's 


Hall next November. The first will be con- 
ducted by Herr Siegfried Wagner, and the 
other two by Herr Felix Mottl. Mr. Curtius 
hopes to arrange with Madame Wagner for 
the performance of some important sections of 
‘* Parsifal.” The début of the son of Richard 
Wagner as conductor will, of course, be an 
event of special interest ; and Herr Mottl will 
also be a welcome guest. 
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COURT THEATRE. 
THIS syasine, at 9.0, PIAREIASS. Messrs. Sydney 
Brough, H. Hudson, C, F. Littie, and Mackin 
Lena Ashwell, and Gertrude x At 5.16, THE CAPE 
rs a - Wilfred Draycott, W. H. a, and Sant 
Misses Vane Featherstone, Lilian Lee, Maude 
Abbott, a pa Carlotta Addison. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE CANDIDATE. Mr. Charles 
Wyndham, Messrs. Wm. Blakeley, Geo. Giddens, C. W. 
Somerset, F. Worthing, F. ry aw AY Miss F. Coleman, Miss 
Pattie Browne, Miss Miriam Clements, and Miss Mary Moore. 
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GARRICK THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8, MONEY. Mr. John Hare, Messrs 
eng yg Arthur Cecil, H, Kemble, C. Brookfield, G. 
A. Bourchier, A nesworth, Rock, Pa Maurier, Sime ; ; 
Miss Kate Rorke, Miss Maude aude Millett, a1 and Mrs. Bancroft. 
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SOCIAL EVOLUTION. By 


BENJAMIN KIDD. Fourth Thousand. 8vo, 10s. net. 
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With IUustrations by J. L. 
Kipling, W. H. Drake, and P. Frenzeny. - Eighth 
Thousand. Crown 8vo, és. 


ATHENAEUM.—‘ We tender our sincere thanks to Mr. 
Kipling for the hour of pure and unadulterated enjeyment 
which he has given us, and many another reader, by this 
inimitable ‘ Jungle Book.’ ” 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—“In this latest evidence of the 
versatility of his talent, Mr. Kipling shows us once more how 
close an observer he is, how little escapes his attention when 
once he rivets it upon an object, and with what brilliant 
intuition he creates a plausible and coherent impression.” 


A MODERN BUCCANEER. 
By ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
ACADEMY.—“In compactness of plot and crispness of 
style ‘ A Modern Buccaneer’ is a distinct advance upon any- 
thing he has yet published.”’ 
SPEAK ER,.—* Mr. Boldrewood possesses something of the 
secret of Defoe. He tells his tale with so much precision and 
so much detail that he compels the reader to accept it.” 


A HALF CENTURY of 


CONFLICT. FRANCIS PARKMAN. 2 vols. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 15s. (Completing the 
Edition of Parkman’s “Collected Works,” in 12 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d each vol.) 


A SHORT HISTORY of the 


ENGLISH PEOPLE. By J. R. GREEN. Illustrated 
Edition. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss KATE 
NORGATE. Part 34. Super-royal Svo, 1s. net, (Vols. 
IL, I, and ILL., super-royal Syo, 12s. each net.) 


THE 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 


LIBRARIES in the MEDIEVAL 


and RENAISSANCE PERIODS. The Rede Lecture 
deliverei June 13, 1894. By J. W. CLARK, M.A., 
F.8.A., Registrary of the University, and formerly Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown Svo, 23. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN'S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY 
SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES, 


GRISLY GRISELL; or, the 


Laidly Lady of Whitburn. A Tale of the Wars of the 
Roses. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. Crowa 8v9, 
8s. 6d. 


LADY WILLIAM. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE. 


No. 417, JULY. Price 1s. 
Contents. 
1.—PERLYCRO3S. By R. D. Brackuone. (Conclusion.) 
2.—THE FOUNDERS of the BANK of ENGLAND. 
EAD Grarman on the SURRENDER of SARA- 


|.—THE BEGINNINGS of the BRITISH ARMY.—II. The 
Cavalry. 


5.—THE WIT of MAN. 

6.—SCHOLAR-GIPSIES, 

7.—A VISIT to his PROPERTY. By A Sxaut Laxpuory. 
8.—MADAME DU DEFFAND. 

9.—A BIT of LAND. By Mrs. Srevt. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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